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Minnesota farmer gives three good reasons for operating an 


All-Chevtolet’ Farm 





— 


A. D. Brynteson, of Litchfield, Minnesota, shown with his all-Chevrolet 
farm fleet, has been buying Chevrolets for the last six years. He’s owned 
six Chevrolet trucks in that time. A new 1954 model, on order when the 
picture was taken, will be his fifth Chevrolet car. 


From his own experience, A. D. Brynteson can tell you a 
lot about Chevrolets. How they actually cut costs in the 
operation of his 80-acre farm. How dependable they are. 
And how Chevrolet value is still way up when it comes 
time to trade on a new model. Mr. Brynteson also likes 
the time-saving convenience of having one specialized 
source for all his automotive needs—cars, trucks, parts 
and service. Here, he sums up three good, solid, sensible 
reasons for any farm man to go “All-Chevrolet.”’ 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLET CARS AND TRUCKS THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


Mr. Brynteson says: “Original and operating 
costs of Chevrolet are lower.” 

Absolutely. In the first place Chevrolet offers the lowest- 
priced line of both cars and trucks. And you go right 
on saving! In Chevrolet passenger cars, the highest- 
compression engine of any leading low-priced car saves 
you plenty on gas. Chevrolet trucks bring you new oper- 
ating economy, too! 

“We got 220,000 miles from the same motor in one 
of our units,” states Mr. Brynteson. 

Mr. Brynteson points out one example of Chevrolet 
dependability and long life. He knows that you can rely 
on Chevrolet units to stay on the job day after day, come 
storm, thaw, or summer scorch. 


Also, he says: “They have a higher resale value.” 

That’s traditional with Chevrolets. And it’s especially 
true if your Chevrolet dealer has been servicing your 
units. With his modern facilities, Chevrolet-trained 
mechanics, and up-to-date stock of genuine Chevrolet 
parts, he’s equipped to give your cars and trucks the 
kind of attention that keeps their value up over a longer 
period. 

Talk over the many advantages of an “‘All-Chevrolet” 
farm with your Chevrolet dealer. He’ll be glad to help 
you every way he can. . . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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CHE WHY more farmers prefer =n ee 
than all other makes of tractor tires put together!* 


You can’t work your fields with claims. You need the strongest pull, the longest 
wear, that money can buy. That’s why Goodyear’s work-proved Super-Sure-Grip 
is the farmer's favorite—and here are some reasons why: 


C1 EXCLUSIVE, RULER-STRAIGHT LUGS, so. LONG, EVEN WEAR —for ruler-straight lugs 
18 coming closer together at shoulders, take a St work evenly against soil, roll smoothly on 
ttn, > “wedge-in” bite that firms loose soil—gives C a road—and so wear slowly and evenly! 
* “the greatest pull on earth”! “ 
ap RE-LUGGING SAVINGS —for its vastly 


stronger body keeps Super-Sure-Grip fit to 
re-lug or retread—and re-use! 


NG > O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R helps ruler-straight 
g a lugs bite deeper, pull better! 


Ss 


And don’t think that other tires resembling Super-Sure-Grips can work and 
wear like these. Let your helpful Goodyear dealer show you by actual com- 
parison how no other can equal the many savings of this great Goodyear. 
Goodyear, Farm Tire Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 


*From recent independent survey. 





FIRST in traction - FIRST in long wear FIRST choice on the farm! 


GOOD, YEAR 


Super-Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 


CR <a THERE'S A SPECIALLY DESIGNED GOODYEAR TIRE FOR EACH VEHICLE ON THE FARM S=Oteosssn ctlb 


We think you'll like THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sunday-NBC TV Network Super-Sure-Grip--T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Obie 














with a New Idea-Horn Loader 





A New Ipea-Horn Loader will go 
anywhere your tractor will go, 


under low clearances, in tight 
spots, and lift heavy loads. It 





New model for Allis Chalmers 
"WD" attoches easily without remov- 
ing fenders or belt pulley. 





“LS” Loader—for large standard 
tractors. You get the same famous qual- 
ity in any of the models. 


takes over and gets the big jobs 
done fast where normally hand 
work would be necessary. 


Manure handling is fast and 
easy and so are many other jobs 
when you have a New IbDEa- 
Horn Loader. Exclusive tele- 
scoping cylinders on the No. 50 
give it a low profile and high 
lift. (If you don’t need the 
extra high lift, you can buy 
your loader with single ram 
cylinders and save some 
money.) You can lift up to 2500 
pounds with either type. 

Tubular steel, coped-joint con- 


struction gives great strength 


at minimum weight. Handles 
easily, mounts or comes off 
quickly,"Only 4 tapered pins 
to remove. 

No matter what make of tractor 
you own, chances are your NEw 
Ipea dealer can fit it with a 
loader. Let him show you why 
the New Ipea-Horn Loader is 
the outstanding tool to give you 
a big lift wherever you need it. 
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COVER PICTURE 


A typical fall scene on a Jefferson County, 
Wisconsin, dairy farm shows Warner Heitz 
throwing bundles of green corn into the silo 
filler. Though many farmers are putting up 
grass silage, there is still a larger percentage who 
put up corn silage for their winter feed supply. 

Warner and his son run this 211 acre dairy 
farm with 62 head of purebred Guernsey cattle, 
50 Duroc hogs, and 400 White Rock laying 
hens. Their 36 milk cows have averaged over 
400 pounds of butterfat on D.H.I.A. test. 

This hexagon silo is an oddity and yet it 
has turned out to be a valuable structure. A 
l4 x 32 foot wood stave round silo was built on 
the inside leaving a one foot dead air space 
around the entire silo. Silage does not freeze. 


A Hoard’s Dairyman staff photo. 
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Washington Dairygrams 


DAIRY SUPPORT LEVEL WILL REMAIN AT 75 PER CENT OF PARITY. 
SENATE AND HOUSE BREAK DEADLOCK. HOUSE HAD AP- 
PROVED 80 PER CENT. SENATE TURNED IT DOWN BY 
VOTE OF 48-44. OTHER PROVISIONS OF LAW INCLUDE: 
1. MILK, AS WELL AS OTHER DAIRY PRODUCTS, NOW MAY 
BE PURCHASED BY GOVERNMENT IN SUPPORT OPER- 
ATIONS. 

2. SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE MAY USE ANY METHOD 
NECESSARY TO DISPOSE OF C.C.C. STOCKS. 

Se $50 MILLION APPROVED FOR BOOSTING FLUID MILK 
CONSUMPTION IN SCHOOLS. 

4. $15 MILLION ANNUALLY FOR NEXT TWO YEARS FOR 
BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION. 

Se DONATIONS TO MILITARY SERVICES AND VETERANS 
HOSPITALS AUTHORIZED. 

6. SELF-HELP PROGRAMS, PRODUCTION CONTROLS, AND 
PRICE SUPPORTS TO GET THOROUGH STUDY. 





PRICE SPREAD STUDY BY HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORTS THAT FARM 
PRICE DECLINES NOT ALWAYS PASSED ON TO CONSUMER. 
FARM AND RETAIL DAIRY PRICE PEAK IN 1952. IN JUNE 
1954 FARM PRICES WERE DOWN 10 PER CENT FROM 
1947-49 BUT RETAIL PRICES UP 3 PER CENT. IN CHI- 
CAGO, FARMERS RECEIVED 8 CENTS FOR QUART OF MILK 
AND IN NEW YORK FARMERS RECEIVED 12 CENTS. 





DROUGHT AREAS NOW DESIGNATED IN SEVEN STATES: COLORADO, 
TEXAS, WYOMING, NEW MEXICO, OKLAHOMA, MISSOURI, 
AND ARKANSAS. THREE TYPES OF ASSISTANCE AVAIL- ! 
ABLE: HAY DISTRIBUTION, LOWER-PRICED EMERGENCY 
FEED GRAIN, AND ADAPTED LOANS. 





OLEO AD CRACKDOWN MADE BY FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. BARS 
SUCH TERMS AS “CHURNED TO A DELICATE SWEET CREAMY 
GOODNESS" AND "SAME DAY-TO-DAY FRESHNESS WHICH 
CHARACTERIZES OUR OTHER DAIRY PRODUCTS." 


MILK COWS ON FARMS. IN JUNE, 22.5 MILLION HEAD, ABOUT 1% 
PER CENT GREATER THAN LAST YEAR BUT SAME AS DE-=- 
CEMBER 1955. 








C.C.C. DAIRY STOCKS AUGUST 11 WERE: 460 MILLION POUNDS 
BUTTER, 425 MILLION POUNDS CHEESE, AND 274 MIL- 
LION POUNDS NONFAT POWDER. 
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Protecting more 











for nearly every make of car, truck and 





new engines 







than any 
other make 


with ...- 






The fellow you see staring at you from 
this page is the new AC Sludgehound 
... symbol of “rescue work” which is the 
daily job of AC Oil Filters everywhere. 


PROTECT YOUR ENGINES 


Stondardize on AC Oil 
in keeping your car, truck ond 
tractor 


Each year AC Filters literally rescue mil- 
lions of engines from the damage that 
can be done by carbon, grit, dirt and 
sludge. AC Oil Filters, on cars, have 
actually filrered out as much as 1% 
pounds of injurious matter in 5,000 
miles. So you see, regular changing of 
your AC Oil Filter saves you repair bills, 
keeps your engines quiet, keeps them 


Filters 


engines in top 
Operating condition 


easy on gas and oil. 
Remember the Sludgehound’s friendly 


advice. Check your oil filter whenever 
you change oil. There’s an AC Oil Filter 





tractor. 


You Get oe ae 


the Filtering Area with AC 
Accordion Fold 








A 





More thon 90! 
Sludge-Trapping Pockets 
Are Fogmed by This Fold 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION © GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





These columns are open to the readers of Hoar¢’s Dairyman for the 
expression of their opinion on any subject. whether raical or conserva- 
tive, destructive or constructive, wise or foolish, critical 6r commendatory. 
lioard’s Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


Cut Was Passed On 


The editorial entitled “What 
Happened to Price Cut?” in the 
July 10 issue would lead one to 
believe that the drop in support 
prices of dairy products on April 
1 was not adequately reflected in 
the retail prices for that month. 

The editorial says that butter 
prices have come down as much as 
could be expected but prices of 
fluid milk, cheese, and evaporated 
milk have not done so. (This was 
the U.S.D.A. statement.—Eds) 

With regard to changes in fluid 
milk prices, attention is called to 
Table 8 in the April issue of the 
“Fluid Milk and Cream Report,” 
put out by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U.S.D.A., and to 
Tables 2 and 8 in the May issue. 

Summarizing the price changes 
in the 50 markets reported, 45 
showed varying reductions in the 
Class TI price, with that price not 
reported for five markets. The re- 
ductions in Class I prices in 40 
markets reflected in appropriate 
proportion in the price per single 
quart delivered to the home. 

In two of the markets where the 
Class I price was not reported the 
quart price reduced 2 cents. In 
two of those markets that price 
went down 1 cent, and in one it 
was raised 1 cent. Of the remain- 
ing, the May issue shows that five 
markets were reduced later, one 
was not reduced, and three were 
not reported. 

These retail price changes relate 
to single quarts delivered to the 
home, A recent survey by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of 
the U.S.D.A. indicates that home 
delivered milk represents 43 per 
cent of the milk sold. The re- 
mainder, or 57 per cent, is sold 
through stores. The prices in 
stores are always sensitive to 
changes in the market. 

The April “Statistical Supple- 
ment to Monthly Domestic Dairy 
Markets Review,” also issued by 
the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, U.S.D.A., gives the monthly 
average prices for dairy products. 

It shows that Cheddar, the only 
type of cheese which is price-sup- 
ported, dropped 4.72 cents from 
the March average price to April 
on the Wisconsin primary markets. 
Comparing April 1954 prices with 
those of 1953 on the same market, 
the drop was 4.62 cents. The sup- 
port price dropped 4.75 cents. 

Cheese sold through retail stores 
in April was manufactured two or 
three months before and, conse- 
quently, for several weeks and 
months, would not reflect the April 
drop in primary market prices. 

The same “Statistical Supple- 
ment” shows that evaporated milk, 
per case of 48 14%-ounce cans in 
carlots, averaged $5.55 during 
April in New York. In that month 
the year before it was $6.08. From 
April last year to April this year 
the price per case dropped 53 
cents. The support price of manu- 
facturing milk dropped 60 cents. 
In San Francisco the case price 
was 50 cents below the preceding 
April. 

You must recognize the increases 
in processing and _ transportation 
costs which developed through the 


year, as did the Department of 
Agriculture, when, on July 12, it 
raised the support prices on dairy 
products reflecting those increased 
costs. Furthermore, like cheese, 
evaporated milk made in April 
does not reach the consumer until 
weeks or months later. Consequent- 
ly. prices to consumers in April 
may be based upon what the store 
paid for milk canned at higher 
prices in earlier months. 

Your editorial says, “It may be 
that retail price changes are 
‘sticky’ on the way down.” Most 
peaple in the dairy business are 
confident they will get further 
down, reflecting the lower costs 
of milk and butterfat, but retarded 
in reflecting the full amounts be- 
cause of the higher costs of wages, 
transportation, etc. 

New York. W.A. WENTWORTH 

The Borden Co. 


Effect of Controls 


Price and acreage controls force 
che efficient farmer to support the 
inefficient. Here is a concrete ex- 
ample: 

Joe Doaks has 200 acres of wheat 
land. The government allows him 
to plant only 150 acres so that it 
will not have to buy too much 
wheat to hold up the market price. 
Joe Doaks runs his farm efficiently 
and can produce wheat for approxi- 
mately $1.75 a bushel. 

John Jones, on the other hand, 
grows 150 acres of wheat on his 
200-acre farm at a cost of $1.95 a 
bushel. He sells his wheat for $2.00 
a bushel as does Joe Doaks. 

In a free market, Joe Doaks 
could plant more wheat and under- 
sell John Jones. However, in this 
supported market he would be fool- 
ish to undersell John Jones when 
he cannot plant more wheat to in- 
crease his net. 

So, what is the result? The na- 
tion pays more than necessary for 
its wheat. Joe Doaks has 50 acres 
he could make money on, even if 
the price of wheat did go down a 
little. But it just sits there and 
John Jones coasts along supported 
by the government. This is fine for 
John Jones but a little rough on 
everyone else. 


Certainly Joe Doaks is going to 


get discouraged because he can’t do 
a larger volume of business. The 
younger generation, seeing Joe 
Doaks getting nowhere, will not be 
eager to venture into such a stag- 
nant industry. 

The consumers, on the other 
hand, pay higher taxes to buy any 
surplus and to support the govern- 
ment bureau which runs the pro- 
gram. They also pay higher prices 
than necessary for their food. As 
the consumers become more aware 
of this situation, they will protest 
violently. 

This is an example of socialism 
at its worst. With such a system 
replacing free enterprise, surely, 
then, we are approaching the na- 
tional and international crisis which 
you predict. 


Connecticut. ERIcH SCHMITT. 


“After My Own Heart” 


Please convey to Bert Wiggins 
of Michigan (July 25 issue) my 
sentiments. He is a man after my 
own heart. A brave, freedom lov- 
ing American — the kind who 
crossed on the Mayflower and 
wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and our time honored 
Constitution. 

I was in a little friendly spat 
awhile back. One friend said the 
law of supply and demand is as 
outdated as the horse and buggy. 
The other said that is one law 
that no one can repeal. 

Which one of my friends was 
right? To me there is no question 
but what the latter was. 

Wisconsin. VERNON KRESSIN. 


Eliminate “Grade B” 


I wonder if a great many of the 
dairy farmers’ troubles caused by 
dairy surpluses wouldn’t be solved 
if a compulsory Grade A law wese 
passed over the entire country. 
Granted, changing from Grade B 
to Grade A might temporarily work 
a hardship on some Grade B pro- 
ducers, but, for the good of the 
industry as a whole, I believe it is 
a workable solution. 

Then, if every dairy farmer 
would eliminate his poor producers, 
it would take out another slice of 
surplus production and at the same 
time put the dairy farmer on a 
paying basis. Of equal importance, 
it would give the consumer abso- 
lutely first quality products not 
only in his milk but his butter, 
cheese, and ice cream. 

Illinois. Mrs. W. H. P. 








“It’s nothing fancy but it works.” 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Set Your Own Blend 


Due to the surplus, the farmer 
is now selling milk for less than 
the cost of production. The fol- 
lowing or some similir plan would 
give the farmer an incentive to 
control production. 

Set up an allotment or quota 
for each farmer for Class I milk 
on the percentage of his milk which 
was sold for Class I milk during 
the month of May 1954. If the 
farmer then cuts down his pro- 
duction and produces only his quo- 
ta for Class I milk, he would be 
required to produce his quota ev- 
ery day. 

For the extra pounds of milk he 
produces, in his effort to produce 
his quota (there will be seasonal 
differences), he will receive the 
Class II price for that per cent 
which goes into Class II. If he 
exceeds the per cent for Class II, 
he will be paid the Class III price 
for the remainder of his milk. 

Not all farmers can produce milk 
at the same cost. By this plan 
each farmer can determine his own 
blended price at which he can 
profitably produce milk. 

This adjustment plan would not 
only be a solution to the present 
surplus milk problem, but would 
control all surplus milk situations 
in the future. The farmer should 
be given this opportunity to help 
himself. 

Let the farmer set his own 
blended price for the milk he sells. 

Pennsylvania. NELSON MULLEN. 


Wants Production Control 


I am a dairyman, and have been 
all my life as I was brought up on 
a dairy farm. But sometimes it 
seems as though I will have to find 
something else to do. 

I sometimes wonder why we 
dairymen could not have govern- 
ment control and allotments on our 
land the same as cotton and wheat. 
In other words, be allowed to sell 
our milk according to our past his- 
tory. In this way, we could devote 
our time to doing something else 
and milking better and fewer cows. 

California. AUBREY SEBRING. 


Bulk Coolers and Debt 


We have worried in the past 
about the family size farm and 
what we can do to help. We have 
now thought of the bulk milk cool- 
er which will cost about the same 
as a herd of milk cows if we bought 
them four to six months off from 
freshening. 

I have no objections to sanitary 
methods but I feel that milk com- 
panies are pushing something that 
can’t help but put most small, fam- 
ily size farmers in debt where they 
will never get out; perhaps put 
them into bankruptcy. 

Vermont. BURTON F.. PETERSON. 


You Pay for Value 


I don’t see why people complain 
about the price of butter. Every- 
thing else has gone up in price 
and they don’t complain about it; 
or, if they do, they go right on 
buying it anyway. 

It seems that a large percent- 
age of those who complain about 
the price of butter and start us- 
ing a substitute are also the first 
to buy new cars, television, new 
homes, and are always going some 
place spending their money to be 
entertained. Neither does anyone 
complain about the price of liquor 
or cigarettes so why bother to 
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complain about something as 
healthful as butter? 

I'm not complaining about peo- 
ple using oleo because, after all, 
isn’t the farmer the one who sells 
the products so they can make it? 
I just get tired of hearing people 
complain about the price differ- 
ence. If you want a good product, 
you pay for it in money. If you 
want a cheap substitute, you pay 
for it in other ways besides just 
money. 

We enjoy reading your maga- 
zine and it gets read from cover 
to cover. There is always some- 
thing helpful in it. 


Iowa. Mrs. T. 


“Ole” Good Enough 


I’m a mother of 10 children and 
I've churned our own butter for the 
full 25 years of my wedded life. 
And I used butter in cooking and 
baking as well, which is no small 
amount. 

In 1952 two of our oldest sons 
were called to serve our country. 
“Ole” was good enough for them, 
so until they are back home it’s 
good enough for us. 

Mrs. Wo. H. Kusi7z, Sr. 

Minnesota. 


A Matter of Habit 


Many is the time, upon reading 
that someone cannot afford to eat 
butter, when I wonder just how 
many of the ones who cannot af- 
ford butter still continue to use 
coffee at better than $1 per pound 
—and absolutely no food value in 
the coffee. 


Isn't it just the habit we get 
into? 
Ohio, RALPH W. CUuSAC. 


Use Turnip Herbs 


In your July 25 issue, a reader, 
W. J. Gates, says to send to the 
butcher cows that suck themselves. 

A very recent report here, by a 
Mr. Charlie Burgess, is to dig the 
Indian turnip herb, dry and pow- 
der it. After the night’s milking 
mix plenty of powdered turnip with 
lard and grease the teats plenti- 
fully. One trial for the cow will 
exhaust her efforts and desire, and 
completely wean her. 

Tennessee. C. H. SMITH. 


“Heifers Milk Like Fool” 


One time I love a bool, 
His ears I rub and pool; 
He turn and knock me cool, 
He roll me like a spool. 


I don’t get well till Yool, 
Then I lay down the rool, 
No longer keep a bool, 

I feed his hay to mool. 


A boy who go to school, 
He come breed cows with tool, 
All heifers milk like fool 
Each time I set on stool. 
Ohio. DaviID MOREHEAD. 


Three Cows for Four 


The lowering of the support price 
for butter imposes another problem 
for us dairymen to solve. I suggest 
that we substitute three 300-pound- 
fat cows for four of the 225-pound 
ones, thereby lessening production 
100 pounds per year without lessen- 
ing our net income. The lower cost 
of feeding and caring for the lesser 
number will more than make up 
for the lesser income from gross 
income. 


Michigan, J. R. FRANK. 
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WILL PROVE THAT DE LAVAL 
OUT-PERFORMS YOUR 
PRESENT MILKER! 









THIS 





3 


Ee USE YOUR PRESENT re 
 MILKER ON THIS) 


$ é 
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STERLING MILKER UNITY 
ON THIS SIDE aah | 


eo 





parison between De Laval and your present milker, 


You get proof, not mere claims; facts, not 
fancy phrases; PERFORMANCE, not prom- 
ises, from De Laval. Without risk, without obli- 
gation, without investing one red cent or promising 
to buy anything, you try a De Laval Milker in your 


you are the sole judge of results. 


After several milkings—after you have seen 
for yourself that the De Laval milks faster, cleaner; 
that it’s easier on cows; that it gets more milk 
per cow—talk to your De Laval Dealer about the 
De Laval milker that best meets your needs: the 
Combine, Magnetic, Sterling or Speedette. 


own barn, on your own cows. 


Your nearby De Laval Dealer will be glad 
to loan you a De Laval Sterling Speedway 
Milker Unit with no strings attached. Try it on 
half your cows, including cows that are hard to 
milk, or you can’t milk at all with your present 
milker. Use your present milker on the other half, 


Next milking, switch halves. In this direct com- 


Remember, this test is absolutely free! We 
offer it gladly because we know from experience 
that a De Laval will out-perform any other milker 


—even if you just installed it this morning! 






De Laval Milkers 
are Free to Try 
— Easy to Buy 


De LAVAL 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
427 Randolph St., Chicago 6, III. 


FOR SEND COUPON 


OR SEE YOUR DEALER NOW 


—_—e ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe & 
The De Laval Separator Co. Dept. J-13 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





I'm willing to be shown. Please send me the name of my nearest 
De Laval Dealer and tell him I'd like to try a De Laval Sterling 
Milker on my present pipeline. 








61 Beale St., San Francisco 5, Cal. mame 
Town RFD State 
A Name of Present Milker. I milk cows 
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You know they need it, 


they know how much... 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Farm Records Can Change 














Feed it free choice! Yes, for good 
health ...a good calf crop... 
and peak milk production, your 
dairy cattle need plenty of 
Morton Trace Mineralized Salt. 
Morton’s T-M Salt tones up an 
animal’s system... helps con- 
vert more of the nutrients cows 
eat into rich, wholesome milk. 


Trace minerals 
are thrift minerals 
because they help make more meat, 


more milk, more wool per feed dollar 


MAKERS OF 


MADE BY THE 


MINERALIZED 


FAMOUS MORTON TABLE 








> Ee 


TRACE 


SALT 


Feed it regardless of the other 
eeds you use. The easiest, most 
economical way to insure an ade- 
quate supply of essential trace 
minerals, as well as salt, is to let 
animals satisfy their own instinc- 
tive hunger for Morton’s Trace 
Mineralized Salt. Ask for it by 
name at your feed dealer’s. 


lodine 
Cobalt 
Manganese 
lron 
Copper 
Zinc 









SALT 





Your Bank Statement 


A man’s business judgment is no better than 
his information. Here is how one farmer in- 
creased his labor income from $1,937 to $6,624. 











Viviiteeneen 





LOW COST 4-TON FEEDER with the same 
features, same rugged durability as the 
6-ton model...and a low price tag. With 
Farmhand Feeders you handle feeding 
and forage the easy way—from the 
tractor seat. The 4-ton Feeder, with 
auger cross-conveyor and elevator, 
keeps blower going at full capacity 


SEE YOUR LOCAL FARMHAND DEALER! 
For additional information, write to: 
THE FARMHAND COMPANY 


Hopkins, Minnesota, Dept. 329 
A Division of Superior Separator Company 


is 


New FARMHAND Feeders 
labor costs inhalf! 








ONE-MAN FEEDING — Labor cost is the 
key to profits for beef and dairy oper- 
ators! That's why so many farmers have 
turned to the Farmhand “Power-Box” 
Feeder . . . have built their entire feeding 
programs around this big, dependable, 
self-unloading unit. 


NEW, 6-TON FEEDER — This 2-beater, 
front-drive unit enables one man to easily 
feed over 500 head. Dry or green feeds 
are uniformly mixed and unloaded auto- 
matically as you drive along. Discharges 
from belt-type cross-conveyor or optional 
elevator into bunks up to 42 inches high. 


YEAR ‘ROUND USE — The “Power-Box” 
is a multi-purpose, PTO-powered ma- 
chine. Mount Spreader attachment and 
you're ready for fast, big-capacity 
spreading any time of the year. 








by I. 


and his co-workers have sum- 


Fi several years, the author 
farm 


marized and analyzed 
income and expehse records. 

During these years we have 
found that there are several fac- 
tors which determine the size of 
the labor income. Those which 
seem to have the greatest influence 
are: 

1. Size of business. 

2. Butterfat and milk sales per 
cow. 

3. Value of crops grown per acre. 

4. Livestock returns per $100 
worth of feed used. 

5. Diversity of income. 

Most farmers who, year after 
year, get an analysis of their busi- 
ness make definite changes in their 
management practices. 

Below is a comparison of records 


F. Hall 


and since, we feel that the cash in- 
come should equal the investment 
in two or three years. Note that 
the 1953 cash income is nearly one- 
half the total investment. 

The cash expenses of $5,029 in 
1946 were 70 per cent of the cash 
income. One should aim to have a 
relationship of about 50 per cent 
or less. Note that in 1953, cash 
expenses were only 40 per cent of 
the cash income. 


These changes were made... 


One of the first changes made 
was to join a dairy herd improve- 
ment association to find the poor- 
est cows. Some of these were sold 
and others purchased during the 
next two years. Butterfat sales 
per cow then increased up to 260 











on one farm for 1946 and 1953: pounds. This has shown a yearly 
Year 1946 1953 
Size 
Total acres 120 160 
GD ID wecictitdvicccsnnskan “ 79 123 
Number of cows .................... 17 25 
Number of livestock units .... 31 48 
Capital invested a ee OS $27,094 $36,373 
RS Nea ee, eee 415 644 
Production 
Butterfat sold per cow .............. # 191 322 
fF fj ee $ 1.06 $ 1.03 
Value of crops per crop acre .... 5 = $ 40 61 
Feed Efficiency (Livestock returns per $100 worth of feed 
OEE © vechintnns : , a Oe 197 
Diversity of Income 
Per cent of income from milk 47 54 
Farm Income 
Milk . $ 3,434 8,444 
Cattle 654 1,134 
_ 2. ' 2,553 5,289 
Poultry and egg 479 524 
Sheep and horses 73 
Miscellaneous cateuittha Caniialimansiehabitindieamaninabenetn 182 77 
Cash Income sd lceniveitictinindsisinsiidiaiudeliciiaiailaedan 7,375 15,468 
Increase in inventory ...........f.. 2,608 2,764 
Total Income 9,983 18,232 
Farm Expense 
Feed sieoeel a eee $ 1,774 1,029 
Equipment and auto . < ee 540 571 
INET HEIN ‘anh sascselecddessanaisbdatdiciecsstebnnebes 220 268 
I alate lace 290 1,098 
MINUET. Gdadsiacendingrarsnensepedcckitinidacslinabscntaydiesgianies 853 1,313 
Labor 170 90 
Real estate 728 410 
Toxes Diciccicnsiiiseameaiinsiiesnsiiatsendelicelinnnttdsnieiedipinnninndiapbeden 323 503 
Miscellaneous p+ a 131 554 
Total Cash Operating Expense ............................ 5,029 5,836, 
Livestock bought ..... i caniaibuiietituasinecdntioannll 202 891 
ES SIT. * dacdateshaitadhcshtdidenndutseensinpscsnneusontinnel 862 1,536 
I aa. iat ila crneecis cnsenedsuansnietnaunadebetenens 418 1,426 
Non-cash family labor ............. 180 100 
Pe TD «a ctisbccctcccnansbdsdiibcessunescosccnapsctpnpocbeneuneiecentes 6,691 9,789 
RN I I eo ierinndiiticdienitibinibitanindbecsvinerscintedaieeetiaitindans 3,292 8,443 
Interest on investment at 5 per cemt ..............cccceees 1,355 1,819 
labor Income . iidaatidhiaeandasitiniitniisasipenmcibibinethienmants 1,937 6,624 
In 1946 the labor income on this increase; last year it was 322 
farm was below the average for a pounds. 


group of around 100 farms in this 
farmer’s area. Now, in 1953, the 
labor income of this farm operator 
is in the upper 20 per cent. 

The 1946 summary showed this 
farm to be below average in size 
of business, crop values per acre, 
and sale of butterfat per cow. 

The total cash income in 1946 
was $7,375. The investment in real 
estate, machinery, livestock and 
feeds was about four times the 
cash income. During the war years, 





The author is farm management spe- 
cialist with the University of Wisconsin. 


More fertilizer was used on the 
grain and corn crops which in- 
creased by nearly 50 per cent the 
value of crops grown per acre. 
With more feed crops, it was pos- 
sible to do a better job of feeding 
the dairy herd. 

At the end of three years, more 
land was acquired. This has en- 
abled the operator to keep about 
50 per cent more cows and over 
50 per cent more livestock units. 

By adding more crop acres, and 
with higher crop yields per acre, 
more home grown feeds were pro- 
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duced. The record shows that with 
50 per cent more livestock, the 
purchased feed was only a little 
more than one-half as much at it 
Was seven years ago. 

Now this farm is above average 
in size, in butterfat sales per cow, 
feed efficiency, and diversity of in- 
come. Even with good cows, there 

has been a place for hogs and 
chickens during all these years, It 
is not the usual thing for prices of 
all these enterprises to be low at 
the same time. 

Unless one recognizes his weak 
points in his farm business and 
then makes changes to strengthen 
these weaknesses, there is not 
much chance for a satisfactory in- 
come on a farm. 

Another point to remember is 
that it is not always the farmer 
with the best cows or the one who 
grows the best crops who makes 
the most money. Usually, when 
one has a combination of several 
factors that are just a little above 
average, the income will be in the 
higher percentage. 





Holstein Judges 
Visiting Latin Nations 


Several top judges of Holstein 
dairy cattle are working by invita- 
tion in Latin nations during 1954. 

Their visits include -judging as- 
signments at the major national 
expositions in South America and 
side trips during which they are 
sharing their experience and judg- 
ment with top Latin dairymen in a 
mutual effort to improve native 
stocks and guide governments and 
individuals in the purchase of foun- 
dation herds. Also they are fre- 
quently able to assist South Ameri- 
can breeders with breeding prob- 
lems, and help newly-organized 
breed societies establish sound rec- 
ord-keeping systems. 

J. Homer Remsberg, internation- 
ally-known judge from Middletown, 
Maryland, and recently-re-elected 
president of The Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America, judged and 
classified Holsteins in Ecuador dur- 
ing June, following similar visits to 
Chile in previous years. Glen M. 
Householder, the Association’s Di- 
rector of Extension from associa- 
tion headquarters at Brattleboro, 
Vermont, carried out similar re- 
sponsibilities in Argentina in July; 
and Jack Fairchild of Berwick, 
Pennsylvania, former fieldman and 
now official type classification in- 
spector with the association, is 
judging and classifying in Colombia 
during August. 





What Weather Man 
Means 


We often think the weather man 
makes a lot of mistakes, but if we 
understand his terminology per- 
haps we can raise his “batting av- 
erage” a bit. 

Here is what the weather fore- 
caster means when he says: 

FAIR OR PARTLY CLOUDY — no 
rain in the area. 

RISK OF THUNDERSHOWERS— 
0 to 15 per cent of area may get 
rain. 

WIDELY SCATTERED SHOWERS 
—15 to 30 per cent of area may 
get rain. 

SCATTERED SHOWERS—30 to 45 
per cent of the area may get rain. 

SHOWERS — 45 to 75 per cent of 
area may get rain. 

GENERAL SHOWERS —75 to 100 
per cent of area may get rain. 

J. H. FRANDSEN. 


Chicago Entries 
Close September 13 


Cash prizes of more thah $6,500 
in the open and junior classes are 
offered to dairy cattle exhibitors 
in each of six breeds at this year’s 
International Dairy Show, to be 
held in the International Amphi- 
theatre, Chicago, Illinois, October 
9 to 16. In addition to the cash 
premiums, numerous trophies will 
be awarded, according to William 
Ogilvie, show manager. 

Jersey breeders will hold their 
National Show in connection with 
the International Dairy Show. 
They will be judged on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, October 12 and 
13. Judge will be Dale Dean, 
Michigan, with Harold Kaeser, 
Ohio, acting as associate judge. 
Guernseys and Holsteins will be 
judged on the same dates, the for- 
mer by William K. Hepburn, Jr., 
Pennsylvania, and the latter by 
George Trimberger, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Thursday and Friday, October 
14 and 15, Ayrshires will be judged 
by Richard Foley, University of 
Massachusetts, while Harold Kae- 
ser, Ohio State University, will be 
judging Brown Swiss. These are 
also the dates for Milking Short- 
horns, which will be placed by Jes- 
se Oakley, Alabama. 

The Junior Show will be held 
Monday, October 11. Animals win- 
ning first and second in the Junior 
Show will be eligible to compete 
in their respective open classes. 
Additional cash premiums will be 
offered this year to exhibitors who 
show in the Junior State Herd 
classes—a Junior State Herd to 
consist of five animals shown by 
five individual exhibitors. A show- 
manship contest is another feature 
of the Junior Show. 

There will be two judging con- 
tests on Saturday, October 9, 
with competition provided for col- 
lege judging teams, as well as 
4-H teams. 


Milk Vendors in U.S.D.A. 





MILK SALES ARE ENCOUR- 
AGED by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. It has placed milk 
vendmg machines in its office 
buildings, thereby helping to in- 
crease the sale of dairy products 
and set an example for other of- 
fices and industries as well. Shown 
above is Miss Gale Ueland making 
a purchase. Interest in placing 
these machines in U.S.D.A. build- 
ings was generated by an Ameri- 
can Dairy Association report to 
Secretary Benson on the oppor- 
tunities for moving surplus dairy 
products through this type of 
equipment, 
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Here’ s' why 


\ 


‘dairymen are sold on their... 


Aw 


g 
e < RITE: WAY - 


i 


is CWINE 


‘MILKER 


FIRST, easy cleaning! Any farmer who has cleaned a 
Swing will tell you that it beats any other milker. It’s easier 
to wash clean. The pail unhooks in the middle and washes 
out in seconds, just like two sauce pans! 

SECOND, faster milking! University tests reveal that no 
machine is yet made that will do a faster job of milking 
than the Rite-Way Swinc. 

THIRD, handling ease! Modern designing made Swing a 
light sturdy milker. Its narrow shape makes it easier for 
you to handle. The transparent gasket tells you at a glance 
how much milk each cow produces. 

FOURTH, RITE-WAY SWING is the only suspended or 
floor-type milker that meets U.S. Public Health Service 
Standards of Construction. NO OTHER MILKER CAN 
MAKE THIS STATEMENT~—so see your Rite-Way 
Service Dealer and write for our free folder today to 
Department O. 


Easiest to clean Smooth stainless steel pail unhooks 
in middle for the fastest cleaning job you've ever done 











RITE-WAY DAIRY DIVISION 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
East Longmeadow, Massachusetts 


Chicago, til. ° Oklchomo City, Okie. 
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- Money Saver—Prof 
for every dairy and stock farm 





INTERNATIONAL Trucks rate high with livestock and dairymen 
because International Harvester knows how to build trucks that can match 
the rough, rugged going of farm work. 

INTERNATIONALS are all-truck, with truck engines, truck strength and 
stamina everywhere. They work at lowest operating and maintenance 
expense —in the fields or on the highway. They provide extras in design, 
engineering and quality that mean added years of life, added savings in 
every phase of truck cost. 

In addition to these money-wise benefits, INTERNATIONALS offer many 
other plus-value features. They are extra-easy to ride in, drive and ma- 
neuver. Their Driver-designed Comfo-Vision cabs provide passenger car 
comfort and conveniénce. 

On every count an INTERNATIONAL is your best buy. Ask your Dealer 
or Branch for complete facts—and a demonstration. Your trade-in may 
cover the down payment. Convenient terms arranged. ] 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY @ CHICAGO 


International Harvester Builds McCORMICK® Farm Equipment and FARMALL® Tractors 


= ole me 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
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ti et a 


An INTERNATIONAL Truck with combination stock rack 
and grain body is the ideal truck for livestock and dairy 
farms. Quickly converted from use as a stock truck to haul- 
ing grain or other compact loads. Serves as a flat-bed with 
racks and grain body removed. Model shown is R-160. 


it Maker 








There is an INTERNATIONAL pickup for every truck 
use. Eleven models—including the ONE HUNDRED, 
newest, easiest-to-drive in the lowest-priced field. 
Three wheelbases, three body lengths. Available with 
new Automatic Transmission. Overdrive available in 
ONE HUNDRED and R-110 models. 


.. Motor Trucks . . . Industrial Power . . . Refrigerators and Freezers 


Better roads mean a befter America 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Standard of the Highway” 








HLOARD'S 
BHAIRYMAN 


Founded in 1885 





No sales to the government here. 
The Ladysmith Cooperative couldn't 
produce enough butter to satisfy 

the demand. Here is .°. . ey 


oF rere mS! ‘, x 

be aE SS 
HOABZD'S DAIRYMAN™ > a , 8 
KEY TO QUALITY is found in close teamwork between Dr. Nick Fabricius 
(right), manager of the Ladysmith Cooperative, and his quality-con- 
scious suppliers like Max Klotz (left), who is a director of the co-op. 
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Flambeau Butte 


. . Every Pound Sold at a Premium - 





by Wm. F. Groues 


HEN I was a boy one of my Satur- 
day afternoon tasks, winter or sum- 


mer, was to churn the butter. In- 
variably, it was my father’s custom, after 
the Saturday noonday meal, to take a can 
of cream, stir it thoroughly, heat it to its 
proper temperature on the kitchen stove, and 
then pour the ripened cream into an old- 
fashioned wooden barrel churn. It was my 
job to turn the handle of the churn until 
the cream was converted “into butter. 

Sometimes the butter would come quickly. 
More often, however, it would take an hour 
or more before the sour cream was trans- 
formed into the golden butter nuggets. 
Whether the time was long or short, I ab- 
horred the job. The monotonous flub-dub 
of the cream as it turned over in the churn 
was far from pleasant music to a boy who 
longed to be playing baseball or to go fish- 
ing with his neighborhood pals. 

However, there was one compensation for 
the tedious hours spent at the churn’s handle. 
After the butter had come, Mother would 
remove the cover on the churn and allow me 


The author is president of the Wisconsin Dairy Fed- 
eration, Pure Milk Products Cooperative, and an execu- 


tive committee member of the National Milk Producers 
Federation 


econ 





LADYSMITH PLANT, home of Flambeau butter, serves 1,000 farmers. Skilled buttermakers 
pains” 


have the “infinite capacity for taking 





to eat my fill of the delicious, unworked, un- 
salted butter. I will never forget the taste 
of that butter. I am firmly convinced that 
no butter quite so good had ever been made 
before or since. 

Like a wandering pilgrim, I have traveled 
far and wide down through the years in 
search of a brand of butter that would nearly 
approximate the taste and flavor of the but- 
ter that Mother used to make—but without 
avail. At long last, my quest has ended in 
fruition. Last week, while in Ladysmith, 
Wisconsin, I discovered a butter which pos- 
sessed a distinctive character and flavor. It 
reminded me of the butter I was accustomed 
to eating on my bread in the good old days. 

My attention was first attracted to this 
butter by the carton in which it was sold. 
Instead of the oblong container, which we 
are accustomed to associating with butter, 
this carton was flat. I examined it with 
curiosity and care. 

This inscription was printed on one side of 
the carton: “The distinctive flavor of Flam- 
beau Butter is due to the use of a scien- 
tifically prepared natural butter culture and 
the finest cream that can be produced.” 

Herein lies a story which should be of in- 





= 


to produce only the _ best in butter. 


terest to every producer of milk and ever 
manufacturer of butter. 

The hero of the story is Dr. Nick 
Fabricius, manager of the Ladysmith Coop- 
erative Creamery. Like so many American 
heroes, Dr. Fabricius was born on a farm 
and received his primary education in a “‘lit- 
tle red schoolhouse.” His early life is the old 
familiar story of a country boy’s struggle 
against poverty and his fight to obtain a 
higher education. Finally Dr. Fabricius’ ef- 
forts were crowned with success. He acquired 
a doctor’s degree in dairy industry at Iowa 
State College. 


“I can never remember the time when I 
wasn’t interested in butter,” says Dr. 
Fabricius. “My mother was a buttermaker 


in Denmark before she emigrated to Amer- 
ica. Her acvice has been of great value and 
her interest a source of inspiration.” 

It is very natural, therefore, that Dr. 
Fabricius should turn his talents to the 
making of butter. Shortly after his gradua- 
tion from Ames, his butter won the champion- 
ship at the National Dairy Congress in Wa- 
terloo, Iowa. 

Later, in 1936, Dr. 
world acclaim as a buttermaker. 
scored 100 at the International 
Berlin, Germany. 

When Dr. Fabricius took over the man- 
agement of the Ladysmith Cooperative 
Creamery, the institution was demoralized 
economically and psychologically. The plant 
was deeply in debt. Furthermore, the plant 
had lost a very valuable market for sweet 
cream, which it had formerly shipped to 
deficit fluid milk markets throughout the 
United States. 

Luckily the cooperative had a very effi- 
cient, well-trained board of directors. Dr. 
Fabricius and his board carefully surveyed 
all market possibilities. They finally con- 
cluded that their best prospect lay in making 
butter. In this field they were sure at least 
of one steady customer, the United States 
government. Neither Dr. Fabricius nor his 
board was satisfied with this outlet. 

The board knew that Dr. Fabricius was a 
master buttermaker, (Turn to page 790) 


Fabricius received 
His butter 
Exhibit in 
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Farm Flashes... . 


Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


WHEN PRUNING 
APPLE TREES 


A Wisconsin horticulturist describes a prun- 
ing system that will produce larger apples 


and add years to the life of an old apple 
Since many have not been replaced by 


tree. 





new plantings in recent years, orchards all 
across the country are getting old. With 
age, the trees are less vigorous. Therefore, 
the per cent of small, poorly saleable apples 
is much greater. 

Apple growers formerly cut out the old 
weak wood at pruning time. The new prun- 
ing plan would save the old wood around the 
lower part of the tree and renew it. You 
simply cut the old weak growth “in half” dur- 
ing the dormant season. Each old branch 
then sends out a strong new growth and 
bears large fruit. 

This method also permits trees to be heav- 
ily topped and kept shorter, thus making 
spraying and picking easier. Ordinarily ap- 
ple trees are allowed to grow tall to produce 
the vigorous top limbs which bear large ap- 
ples. This system induces large fruits on 
the older lower limbs and makes tall trees 
unnecessary. 

While this method requires about an hour 
and a half labor per 20-year-old tree, when 
you compare this cost to the cost of picking 
and handling large percentages of little, un- 
saleable apples, the pruning cost is recov- 
ered at harvest time. 

The method has been tried with success 
on several varieties, especially the spur-bear- 
ing, biennial kinds of Delicious, Dudley, 
Golden Delicious, Jonathan, Northwestern 
Greening, and Wealthy. 


YARDSTICKS FOR 
CULLING COWS 


Extension Dairyman C. D. McGrew of 
Ohio offers the following yardsticks for cull- 
ing your herd: 

1. Rate of annual production For ma- 
ture cows, about 6,000 pounds of milk or 250 
pounds of fat are considered a profit or loss 
“breaking point” in most commercial herds. 
Production alone is seldom used as an abso- 
lute guide for culling. It is usually com- 
bined with 

2. Season of freshening — Spring and 
summer freshening cows are usually less 
profitable than those that freshen in the 
fall and winter. 

3. Freshening interval — Cows which ha- 
bitually have calves 14 months or more apart 
usually are less profitable than those that 
calve regularly at 12 to 13 month intervals. 


4. Disease history — Chronic mastitis, 


milk fever, or ketosis cases frequently limit 
a cow’s usefulness. 

5. Age of cow — Immature (2-to 4-year 
old) cows may be expected to produce less 
than 5-to 8-year old cows. 

6. Hard milkers, “boss cows,” “shy-breed- 
ers,” lame cows, fence jumpers, kickers, 
“leakers,” “suckers,” aborters, high-strung 
cows, and “long-vacationers” all have an ex- 
tra strike on them when combined with low 
or moderate production. 

Rigid culling pays best when milk prices 
are low. Many cows which return a profit 
when milk is $5 a hundred cannot show 
such profit when milk is $3. Low prices for 
cutters and canners do not make money- 
makers out of poor cows. 


PULLETS NEED 


FULL GROWTH 


The average White Leghorn pullet at 5 
months of age should weigh about 3', 
pounds, according to Rutgers University 
(New Jersey) growth standards. Such a bird 
should have eaten about 19 pounds of feed. 

Heavy breeds at the same age should weigh 
about 5 pounds and have eaten about 26 
pounds of feed. 

The important thing to remember is to 
be sure pullets go into the laying house 
with maximum growth and full body weight. 
During their fifth and sixth months on 
range, Leghorn pullets should be eating 22 
to 25 pounds of feed per 100 birds. Every 
100 heavy breed pullets should be eating 25 
to 30 pounds of feed a day. 

Heavy grain feeding during these last two 
months of growing to maturity is a good 
practice. About two-thirds of the total feed 
consumption will be grain and the balance, 
mash. 


SUB-SOIL WHEN 
SOIL IS DRY 


Sub-soiling for vertical drainage is best 
done when soil is relatively dry, according 
to W. C. Krueger, extension farm engineer 
at Rutgers University. He suggests getting 
this operation out of the way before fall 
rains come. 

The engineer explains that sub-soiling when 
the soil is saturated with water compacts 
and puddles the soil along the path of the 
chisel and defeats to some extent the pur- 
pose of the operation. 

On the other hand, use of sub-soiling tools 
in relatively dry soil has the advantage of 
giving treated areas greater capacity for ab- 
sorbing rainfall that would otherwise be lost 
as run-off after a long dry spell. It’s true 
that sub-soiling in dry soil requires extra 
power. 


CALVES NEED 


SPECIAL CARE 


One of the main problems on many dairy 
farms is the need for more adequate calf 
pens. Too often baby calves are crowded in 
small, damp, drafty pens that are ideal 
places for disease to spread. 

It is desirable to provide 20 to 25 square 
feet of space for each calf. Individual pens 
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are ideal; each should be equipped with a 
feed box and hay manger. 

Unless a separate calf barn or enclosure is 
provided, calf pens in northern climates 
should be located in the warm parts of the 
barn where they can be free from drafts. 
Even though young calves can stand cold 
weather, they cannot thrive in damp, drafty 
areas. 

Frequently dairymen remodel barns for 
loose housing and fail to provide enough 
space for the baby calves. Some successful 
operations incorporate calf pen areas next 
to the milking parlor. 


DON’T FEED 
DDT SPRAYED CORN 


If DDT has been used on your corn to 
fight corn borers, silage made from this 
corn should not bé used for dairy cows. 

The DDT will remain on the foliage and 
chemical tests have shown it can pass into 
the milk and result in harmful effects to 
consumers. This was the reason the Food 
and Drug Administration made it illegal to 


. sell any dairy products containing DDT a 


few years ago. 

Silage containing DDT is safe enough for 
fattening livestock, but it should be taken 
out of their ration at least 30 days before 
marketing. Even though DDT stores up in 
animal fat, the chemical in the fat is dis- 
posed of in a month and the meat is safe 
to eat. 


USE SMOKE TEST 
ON CHIMNEY 


A simple smoke test of the chimney can 
determine its fitness for another season and 
prevent a serious fire. 

Unless your chimney has a _ continuous 
liner, it may have mortar cracks extending 
through to the surrounding woodwork at 





the ceiling, attic floor, or roof lines. These 
are the places where fire is most likely to 
start if the chimney is not tight. 

To make a smoke test, start a smudge 
fire of oily rags in the furnace; then cap 
the chimney top and watch for smoke warn- 
ings in the attic or in any exposed point 
along the chimney construction. 

Wherever smoke leaks out through some 
crack or mortar joint there is definite danger 
of fire. 

If the chimney is of straight line con- 
struction from top to bottom and of ade- 
quate size, a liner can be inserted from the 
top and gradually worked down to reach the 
furnace and protect the chimney. But if the 
chimney is offset, as is often the case, the 
only safe way is to rebuild it, using an ap- 
proved liner. 

The cost is small compared with loss from 
fire. 
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What 
Corn Silage 
Worth? 


Here is a way of figuring value of corn silage in terms of 
what you would pay for equal amounts of food value in hay. 


HERE are several methods of determin- 
T ing the money value of corn silage. 

Probably the best method is to base it 
on the actual feeding value of the silage. In 
other words, determine the value of the grain 
in the silage using the current market price. 
You then add the value of the leaf-stalk part 
of the silage in terms of its feeding equiva- 
lent in grass hay. 

In the past it often has been difficult to 
figure the value of the grain because the 
quantity of ears in the silage was unknown. 
Illinois investigators, however, have discov- 
ered a satisfactory method. Further, they 
have worked out a simple method for esti- 
mating the money value of corn forage or 
silage based on market values for ear corn 
and grass hay. 

The discovery is a result of experiments 
conducted over a five-year period. Five hy- 
brids were used in the experiment. They were 
all similar in their ability to produce large 
yields of forage and grain under central II- 
Ninois conditions. 

The first sampling harvests were made at 
the early milk stage. Subsequent harvests 
followed at approximately weekly intervals 
up to a well-advanced stage at which the 
rest of the crop was ensiled. 

Samples were separated into ear and leaf- 
stalk portions. Each portion was dried and 
weighed separately. Calculations were then 
made of the acre yields (in tons) of fresh 
matter and dry matter in forage. In addi- 
tion, the bushels of ears to the acre and in 
a ton of fresh forage or silage were noted, 
as well as the pounds of leaves and stalks 
in a ton of forage. 


Wide range in dry matter... 


Yields of fresh forage ranged from 10 to 
20 tons to the acre. While there was little 
change in the yields of fresh matter during 
the three to four weeks covered by the 
sampling harvest period, yields of dry mat- 
ter in the forage rose rapidly. They were 
about 50 per cent larger at the final harvest 
than they were at the start of the sampling 
three or four weeks earlier. 

The ear content of the forage made a phe- 
nomenal increase in a short period. In one 
season, harvests made on August 16 showed 
25 bushels of ears to thé acre and 1.3 bush- 
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THE GRAIN CONTENT in corn silage 
varies, for after the ears have formed, 
the grain content increases very rapidly. 
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CORN SILAGE containing 25 per cent dry matter is worth a little more than $8 per ton. 


by W. B. Nevens 


els in a ton of forage. At that time the 
forage contained 17 per cent dry matter, a 
stage at which much juice is lost from the 
silo and a sour, soggy silage is produced. 

By August 31, the yield had risen to 77 
bushels to the acre and a ton of forage con- 
tained 4.2 bushels of ears. This forage con- 
tained 26 per cent dry matter, a good stage 
for silage making. As a general’ rule, corn 
is best ensiled when the dry matter content 
ranges from 25 to 30 per cent. 

By September 7, the forage contained 31 
per cent dry matter, slightly above the best 
stage for silage. At that time the yield of 
ears was 99 bushels to the acre, and a ton 
of fresh forage contained nearly 6 bushels 
of ears. 

These figures reveal a nearly perfect cor- 
relation between percentage dry matter con- 
tent and amount of ears in a ton of corn 
forage. Thus, in order to estimate the 
amounts of grain, leaves, and stalks in the 
forage it is merely necessary to: 

1. Determine the percentage dry matter 
of the standing crop, and 

2. Read from tables the figures which ap- 
ply. (This method is not applicable to forage 
of poorly-eared or disease- or insect-damaged 
forage or to late-maturing corn or non-grain 
types of corn.) 

The procedure for determining the ear 
content of corn forage may also be used in 
estimating the ear content of well-preserved 
corn silage provided no water was added at 
filling time and no seepage occurred. 


How to find dry-matter content .. . 


To find the dry-matter content of stand- 
ing corn: Harvest six to eight representative 
plants with a corn knife. Remove to a shady 
place. Split the stalks lengthwise and cut 
the plants into pieces not more than one to 
one and one-half inches long. 

Mix thoroughly and take a sample weigh- 
ing not more than 4 to 5 pounds. Weigh to 
1/10 of a pound on a milk scale or kitchen 
scale. 

Dry in the oven of the kitchen range. For 
the first hour keep the temperature at 250 
degrees Fahrenheit. After the first hour 
keep the temperature at 225 degrees. 

Stir occasionally. Continue to dry, prefer- 
ably overnight, until (Turn to page 789) 
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How To Solve 
Your Fencing Problems 


Your fence is no stronger than the strength of your corner posts. 
The “Rosemount Corner” withstands stress and yet is easily built. 





UILDING and maintaining good fences is 
B a necessary but generally unwelcome job 

for most Modern farming 
methods don't much permanent 
fencing as in grandfather's day, but scarcely 
anyone would say that we can hope to ap- 
preciably reduce the amount of fence we now 


farmers. 
require as 


have 


Fencing is still a “neglected stepchild” on 


too many farms. Except for the improve- 
ment in quality of fencing materials, a lot 
of fence is still built and maintained by 
methods no better than were used 30 or 
more years ago. Here we find the answer 


to your question, “How can I build my fences 
to last longer and be easier to maintain?” 
Better materials and up-to-date construction 
methods will reduce costs of construction. 
Further, they will long service life 
with a minimum of maintenance. 

Corner and end construction and durable 
posts are the foundations of any fence. 
When corners are strongly built using dur- 
able posts, long service life can be expected 
from the fence. On the other hand, poorly 
constructed corners soon fall and the entire 
fence loosens and deteriorates within a few 


assure 


years 

Sometimes corners are strongly built us- 
ing posts that rot in a short while. As these 
posts rot and fail, the entire fence falls into 
poor condition 


Like the perennial controversy over which 


The writer is grateful to the Farm Fencing Research 
Project of the School of Forestry University of Minne- 
sort und the Lake States Forest Experiment Station for 
material used in this article 


ly Maruin E. Smith 


came first, “the chicken or the egg,” it is 
equally foolish to argue the relative im- 
portance or priority of using durable posts 
and building strong fence corners and ends. 
One cannot exist without the other. 

Genuine fence improvement must come 
through dual use of durable posts with a 
long service life and better corner and end 
construction. 


Use treated posts... 


There isn’t much place in the modern 
fence for the untreated wood post, unless it 
is cut entirely from the heartwood of a 
naturally durable wood, such as eastern red 
cedar, white and bur oaks, and northern 
white cedar. Service tests have demonstrated 
that wood posts when given a ggod preserva- 
tive treatment will give a service life of 20 
or more years. As a result, more farmers 
are using treated wood posts because they 
are long-lived, are superior in strength and 
overturn resistance, and wire can be very 
easily attached to them. 

You should get rid of some old ideas when 
building your fence with treated wood posts. 
Grandfather, for instance, used a 5-to 8-inch 
post to allow for a gradually reducing diame- 
ter at ground line caused by rotting at that 
point. He simply knew that large posts lasted 
longer before they rotted off at the ground 
line. 

When using preservative treated wood 
posts, remember that 3-to 4-inch posts are 
adequate for line construction. They retain 
their initial size and strength for most of 
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CORNER POSTS properly set and braced will keep your fence tight for many years. The 
corners determines length of life and amount of maintenance needed. 


strength of your fence 


-. 


their service life. And, of course, they cost 
less than larger sizes. 

Begin your fence by first locating the 
corners, ends, and gates. Permanent corner 
and gate posts are set at these points and 
the fence built between them. Remember to 
build those corners and ends with extra mar- 
gins of strength. When a corner fails, the 
entire fence is doomed. 

The “Rosemount Corner,” developed by the 
University of Minnesota and illustrated in 
the accompanying diagram, is designed to 
withstand great stress, but yet is easily built 
with small diameter treated wood posts. 
Length of a corner (two or three approach 
posts) will depend largely upon the stresses 
that will operate against the fence. For 
fences stretching over 20 rods without corners 
and gates, the three post approach is recom- 
mended. It is usually desirable to leave the 
wire quite loose, but if tight wire is required 
a stronger corner is needed. 

The corner diagram suggests a range in 
diameter for the posts. Where stronger 
corners are needed, you need to use larger 
posts. The larger size posts and longer cor- 
ners are also recommended in soft swampy 
soils, and where the topography is hilly. 


Make corners strong .. . 


Here is how the corner is constructed. 
The horizontal braces are made from small 
diameter wood fence posts. These braces are 
located near the top of the corner and ap- 
proach posts and are parallel to the ground. 
When the brace coincides with the top of 
the 47-inch woven wire or the top barbed 
wire, each helps strengthen the other when 
someone climbs the fence. 

Each end of the brace is given a shallow 
notch to fit the general shape of the ad- 
joining post. The brace is held in place by 
pins set in both the post and brace. Either 
40D or 50D spikes with the head cut off 
make acceptable pins. A hole slightly smaller 
than the pin drilled into the post and brace 
aids in construction, avoids splitting of the 
post, and assures a firm connection. 

Number 9 smooth wire is best for brace 
wire, although barbed wire can be used. The 
wire is wrap-spliced and attached to each 
post with a 1%%-inch staple. For oak posts 
%-to l-inch staples are sufficient. The brace 
wire is never wrapped around the post. The 
staples are not driven tight against the wire. 

It is possible to secure a tight brace wire 
without unduly twisting the wire. Simply at- 
tach the brace wire to the bottom of the 
corner or approach post, complete the splice, 
and with a hammer and hardwood block 
drive the other end upwards into place. One 
or two twists are sometimes needed to take 
up slack or get the wire out of the way, but 
excessive twisting is not desirable or neces- 
sary. 

Corner posts, as well as line posts, can be 
set by hand digging (Turn to page 787) 
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Build a 


Farrowing House. 


This farrowing house is one-third 
smaller than conventional type and 
will cut pig losses to a minimum. 


by E. L. Quaife 


HAT kind of a central hog house 

\X/ should I build? This question comes 

to me frequently. In my opinion, it 
should be built primarily as a farrowing 
house with low overhead cost per litter far- 
rowed. It should be built to save labor and 
provided with equipment that will aid in sav- 
ing pigs. 

A good house for farrowing is not well 
adapted for fattening pigs. They are usually 
too compact and close for this purpose. As 
a rule, spring farrowed pigs are fed out on 
pasture. For fall pigs there is no better 
winter shelter than a cattle shed or small 
movable shelters. 

The old idea is obsolete that a farrowing 
house should provide a pen 6 x 8 feet or 
7 x 9 feet for every sow farrowing, Such 
houses involved caring for each sow and lit- 
ter in individual pens for periods of several 
weeks. This invited a lot of unnecessary 
labor and high overhead. Many such houses 
~ have been built and have remained idle 10 
months of. the year. Earlier weaning of pigs 
at 5 or 3 weeks of age, or even at 7 days, 
calls for a different type of farrowing quar- 
ters. 


What are the requirements? . . . 


1. It should be located on high ground so 
that drainage will be away from the house. 
Locate it so the pigs will have easy access 
to adjoining fields. 

2. The size will be determined primarily by 
the size of the sow herd. A house 56 to 64 
feet long is usually built for 16 sows. A 
modern type of house for 16 sows need be 
no longer than 40 feet and 20 feet wide. The 
side walls need not be over 6 feet in height, 
or they may be less. 

3. Should it allow for storage overhead? 
That will depend a great deal upon the sow 
herd—but not for 16 sows. It would be 
cheaper to build on an additional 8 feet to 
provide for bedding and feed than to build 
an overhead structure. A great deal of bed- 
ding is not required in a farrowing house. 
Ground corncobs make an excellent bedding. 

4. There will be no windows in the roof 
of this modern farrowing house. Roof win- 
dows are costly to install; they become 
leaky; they are not needed for light when 
there are a few windows at the sides and 





The author is extension animal husbandman at Iowa 
State College. 
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FLOOR PLAN for this hog house is simple and compact. 


There are 


eight farrowing stalls, four 2-sow pens, all made with movable gates. 


the ends. Electricity, now available, adds to 
the light. Windows in the roof allow for too 
much heat radiation, making a cold house in 
winter and a hot one in summer. The sun- 
light through them is of little value be- 
cause the glass usually becomes dirty so that 
any value from the rays is lost. 

5. The walls and ceiling of the modern 
house should be insulated. The space be- 
tween the studding should be filled with in- 
sulation material, such as ground corncobs 
treated with a solution of one gallon of creo- 
sote to four or six gallons of crankcase oil. 
There are also good commercial insulation 
materials available. House walls and ceilings 
not insulated are invariably damp and cold. 
It is difficult to ventilate a hog house which 
is not insulated. 

6. The alley in this 40-foot house need not 
be over 4 feet wide. It should be wide enough 
for a wheelbarrow or an overhead carrier. A 
wide aliey of 8 feet or more in width adds 
to the cost as well as making the house more 
difficult to keep warm. Some build an 8-foot 
alley with the idea of driving through with 
a spreader but, as a rule, this is rarely done. 

7. The floor should be of concrete, sloped 
1, of an inch to the foot from the back side 
of the pen to a gutter at either side of the 
alley. The floor should be prepared by a fill 
of 4 inches of coarse gravel or cinders, then 
a vapor barrier, and then the layer of cement, 
Zonolite material is sometimes added to the 
concrete for a warmer floor. A wooden floor 
in a hog house goes first, besides being a 
harbor for rats. 

8. The modern house should have a venti- 
lating system. The side and end windows 
should open at the top. A mechanized sys- 
tem using fans may be found most satis- 
factory. There are a number of commercial 
systems which may be used. 

9. The farrowing house, at least where 
the little pigs are being farrowed in cold 
weather, should allow for a temperature of 
65 to 70 degrees. Heat lamps and brooders 
in a well-insulated house go a long way in 
preventing pigs from being chilled. The at- 
tendant, for his comfort, may want a gas 
heater equipped with a blower. 

10. A concrete slab on either side of the 
house makes it much more useful. Prefer- 
ably, the house should stand north and 
south allowing for an east and west ap- 





proach. In the wintertime the north side of 
a hog house is cold and of little practical 
usage. The slab should be 10 feet to 12 feet 
wide. 

11. To be most efficient,. the modern far- 
rowing house (as_ illustrated) should be 
equipped with a number of farrowing stalls 
—eight will be enough for 16 sows. To avoid 
drafts, the house should have a partition 
through the center. The end which is <o be 
equipped for farrowing should be kept warm- 
er and more comfortable for the sows and 
litters. The other end need not be as warm. 

The end of the house, 20 feet in length, is 
equipped with four farrowing stalls on either 
side. Heat lamps are suspended on either 
side of the sow. As (Turn to page 788) 








Plans Available 


OMPLETE working plans of this 16-sow 

farrowing house are available through 
the Hoard’s Dairyman Plan Service. There 
are two sheets 11x16 inches, showing in de- 
tail every construction feature of this hog 
house. The farmer-carpenter can follow 
the plans with no difficulty. 

A bill of materials will accompany the 
finished plans. From this bill of materials 
your lumber dealer can give you complete 
figures on the cost of all materials before 
starting to build. 

These plans are available to Hoard’s 
Dairyman subscribers at a cost of 80 cents 
per set of plans and bill of materials, 


Hoard’s Dairyman Plan Service, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Please send me by return mail the follow- 
ing plan and the complete bill of materials. 


Plan No. 72668 — 16-Sow Farrowing 
House — $.80 


Your Name 


Please Print 
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POND OF ONE ACRE in a 15-acre watershed. R. C. Neff, Pennsylvania, took advantage of lay of land, thus needing only small dam at one end. 


It’s Easy To Build a Farm 


Pond 


Costs will vary from $300 to $1,000 for this type of pond, but 
you can have fire protection, irrigation . . . fishing, swimming. 


ANY of us have had a lifelong dream 
of owning a private pond for fishing 
and swimming. Now it is becoming a 


reality for thousands of farmers throughout 
the United States. 


Placing ponds within the reach of mod- 
erate income farmers can be credited to 
years of research in developing the essen- 


tial engineering features. Some falsely think 
of a farm pond as being little more than a 
large mud hole or a dam across a stream or 
large valley. But such a place is of little use 
to a farmer 

A well built pond of the type described 
in this article will cost from $300 to $1,000, 
depending on location and size. It has an 
earth dam 10 to 20 feet high and a grass- 
sodded spillway. The top of the dam is 
usually 2 to 3 feet above water level. To 
give the dam strength the base is more than 
five times the height. 

Suitable pipes are installed during con- 
struction to provide stock watering and 
drainage of the pond, if necessary. A trickle 
pipe is installed to regulate water level. 

Depth of water, at the deepest place, is 
usually 6 to 8 feet and the water surface is 
a half to one acre or larger. 

These features and many others will be 
important to your pond. But in order to get 
the most use from a pond, be sure to have a 
qualified person—such as your county agent 
or district conservation technician—assist in 
locating, designing, and laying it out. He 
will have ready answers to technical prob- 
lems like soil characteristics, spillway size, 
and construction features required for a good 
farm pond. In the meantime, ask for bulle- 
tins and circulars on pond construction and 
fish management. 


Check these conditions .. . 


Pond Site. When selecting a pond site, try 
to find a place in a small depression or 
“draw” where the water will cover at least 
a quarter and preferably a half acre or more. 
The usual pond has a half to one acre of 
water surface with an 8-foot depth at the 
deepest place 


The author Is agricultural engineer at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University 


by Charles G. Burress 


Soil Type. The soil on which it is built 
should be “tight’ enough to hold water. A 
sandy clay soil is usually best. If there is 
any doubt as to its water-tightness, it may be 
sampled with a soil auger. This is where a 
man of experience can be invaluable to you 
for there is nothing so embarrassing as to 
build a dry pond. 

Water Supply. A controlled amount of 
clear, pure water is ideal because it eliminates 
flooding, reduces silting, and aids fish 
growth. If you plan to supply your pond 
from a spring, be sure that the pond doesn’t 
cover it, lest it stop flowing. 

A stream can best be handled by by-pass- 
ing the pond and using a pipe to supply the 
pond water. 

The watershed above a dam should be 
limited in size. About 10 acres of pasture 
or cropland or 30 acres of woodland can be 
expected to supply enough runoff water for 
an acre pond. 

Farms with springs or streams can often 
have a pond in a place where virtually no 
surface water enters. 

Handy To Use. A spot near the buildings 
is ideal for fire protection and handy for 
stock watering and recreation. But be sure 
to select a place that can be reached the 
year around (in all types of weather) by a 
fire truck. Avoid locations where contamina- 
tion from barnyards cr septic tanks can en- 
ter the pond. 


Tips on building .. . 


After the site has been selected and the 
pond and dam staked out, the following steps 
are suggested as the best means of con- 
structing a tight dam with the least expense. 

Clearing. Clear the pond area of trash, 
large rocks, trees, and stumps. None of these 
materials should be used in the dam. Re- 
move all topsoil from the dam area and the 
parts of the pond to be excavated for fill. 
Topsoil is usually pushed into a few piles 
away from the pond. Later it can be used 
to cover the dam and any naked subsoil 
around the shore line to help start an early 
sod 


Placing Trickle Pipe. A 4-to 6-inch di- 


ameter pipe is laid under the dam before 
construction begins. A tee or elbow is placed 
on the upper end. After construction a ver- 
tical standpipe is threaded into it and cut off 
at water level. If a tee is used, a valve or 
plug may be put in the other opening to 
drain the pond. Either metal or clay pipe 
may be used. 

This pipe is not intended for handling 
heavy floods, which go out through the spill- 
way described. It takes only the normal wa- 
terflow through the pond, regulates the water 
level, and provides a method of draining 
the pond both during construction and after 
the pord is filled. 

The pipe is laid in a trench in solid 
ground with a little fall and the upper end 
deep enough to drain the entire pond. Two 
or three anti-seepage collars, either concrete 
or steel, are put on the pipe. A post should 
be set near the upper end of the pipe as a 
marker to prevent damage during construc- 
tion. If livestock will depend on the pond 
for water, a small pipe should be laid for 
this purpose. 

Building the Dam. A dam placed across a 
small ravine is usually the most economical 
to build and fits most situations. In this 
type of dam the excavation is done within 
the basin and the excavated soil is used for 
building up the dam. Many different kinds 
of earth-moving machinery may be used for 
the work. For ponds up to two or three 
acres in size the 10-to 17-ton bulldozer seems 
to be most economical. Farm tractors have 
also been used to a limited extent for tow- 
ing small roll-over or pneumatic mounted 
scrapers which have up to about one cubic 
yard. 

Whatever method earth-moving is used, it 
is important that the soil be placed in the 
dam in thin layers (6 or 8 inches) and each 
layer well packed before the next one is 
added. A 10-ton or heavier, roller is best 
for this but tractors or other heavy equip- 
ment should be used if a roller is not avail- 
able. Sprinkling during compaction will in- 
sure a tighter dam. 

Spillway. Any pond which receives surface 
water from large areas should have a spill- 
way. It is the “safety (Turn to page 791) 
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Trucker 
Turns 
Dairyman 


This former Washington milk 
hauler has built a worn-out 
farm and average producing 
herd into a profitable setup. 


by Herb Boddy 


young Albert Bergen used to picture 

himself working from the dairyman’s 
end of things. Farming looked a lot easier 
than trucking. He knows better now. 

For today, he'll tell you that farming on 
his leased dairy in Washington bears little 
resemblance to the quiet pastoral life he used 
to dream about from his cab. 

Not that farming hasn’t lived up to ex- 


O* HIS wholesale milk run in Spokane, 


pectations. But producing milk, he’s found, 
is quite different than handling it ready- 
made. 


Actually his venture into dairying was a 
good move. He likes bossing his own busi- 
ness and the prospects for a good return 
from his labors look better and better. 

Dairying has been an exciting new experi- 
ence for Bergen. He says it’s been expensive, 
painstaking work so far and kind of a “nose- 
to-the-grindstone” life, but fun all the way. 
Besides he’s packed so many new develop- 
ments into his operations that much of the 
over-all development work is behind him. 

Bergen bought the dairy stock (15 cows 
and young stock) from his father-in-law, and 
began operating 60 acres of bottom and 
bench land on a six-year lease the fall of 
1951. 

Bergen didn’t know very much about pas- 
tures. But he could see the old, dryland 
fields were just about “washed up.” The last 
year his father-in-law had the farm, the herd 
averaged 375 pounds of butterfat. Bergen 
aimed to do better than that. 

After one year, during which Befgen prac- 
tically gave the old farm a complete “face 
lifting” and an “overhaul,” the butterfat 
average shot up to 431 pounds. This year 
he expects to hit nearly 500 pounds. To put 
it anofher way, the dairy’s output was four 
cans daily when Bergen leased it. Two years 
later production was up to 11 cans. 

Another way to keep tab on the changes 
Bergen is making is to count his herd from 
year to year. As we said he ‘had 15 cows and 
young stock to start with. The second year 
the herd was increased to 22 cows and young 
stock. This year he has 26 cows and young 
stock. 

Did Bergen have “beginner’s luck?” Did 
he use some special “gimmick” to turn an 
old farm into a good milk producing plant? 
When you listen to him explain the changes 
taking place, then size them up, it’s plain 





bog to a productive pasture. 


to see that it took more than a “good pen- 
ny” and a “gimmick” to turn the trick. 

Don Baldwin, of the soil conservation serv- 
ice, says of the former milk trucker, “He 
just rolled up his sleeves and pitched in. 

“Any farmer with river-bottom land and 
low-producing fields can get the same kind 
of results. The thing to remember is that 
you have to spend money to make it.” 

Bergen started on a program of planting 
his 40 acres of bottomland pasture to im- 
proved forage plants soon after he moved on 
the farm. First, he seeded seven acres to a 
shotgun mixture of four grasses and four 
legumes. Later, after talking with soil con- 
servation service technicians, he switched to 
Ladino clover and orchard grass, a planting 
he is using on the rest of his fields. In 
another year or two he expects to have all 
40 acres growing top feed. 

You don’t have to sell him on the value of 
commercial fertilizers. He was well pleased 
with the results gotten from spending $200 
for “plant foods” the first year. Fertilizer 
gave his plants a real boost. Last year his 
fertilizer bill added up to $600. 

Fertilizers play such a key role in his plans 
that he has set up a record system to keep 
check on them. A chart, for example, shows 
the amount and date’of application to each 
field. Another chart notes the amount of 
milk produced by cows grazing each field. 
So Bergen isn’t kidding when he plugs for 
fertilizers. 

He considers the change-over from dryland 
to sprinkler-irrigated pastures as a major 
step in the grassland improvement work he is 
carrying on. He turned the sprinklers on 
for the first time the spring of 1952 to help 
bring up the new pasture planting. He wa- 
ters about every 14 days with 12 hour set- 
tings, from spring to October. And once the 
sprinklers are turned on, they are kept on, 
even during rains. 

You get the idea of the sort of returns 
Bergen is getting when he shows you four 
acres of good-looking pasture. The acreage 
had been a wet, swamp-covered bog until 
modern tiling and drainage engineering put it 
into working order. 

Cows grazing the four-acre green manure 
crop this last fall turned out a total of nine 
cans of milk a day for five days. There 
will be more grazing next spring before the 
field is plowed. What’s more the drainage 
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DRAINAGE AND IMPROVED SEEDINGS converted this field from a wet, swamp-covered 
Albert Bergen, right, discusses future plans with Don Baldwin. 
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job makes much of his pasture area more 
accessible. 

Bergen hasn’t overlooked the management 
phase of his operations either. Electric 
fences divide his pastures into one-and two- 
acre units for efficient grazing rotation. His 
24 milk cows pasture one-fourth of an acre 
for” half-day periods and are then turned 
into a new unit in the afternoon. Cows thus 
graze only one-half acre daily. Such man- 
agement provides cows with plenty of good 
feed every day of the season. 

Another improvement is the new 180-ton 
silo which replaces the temporary wire put 
up last year. The old farm never had a silo 
before. Bergen thinks silage is going to fig- 
ure largely in his future plans. 

With a silo he can get the first crop of 
high quality new grass off early in spite of 
the weather. All of the cutting (made about 
June 1) goes in the silo. He says getting 
the first crop off early gives the second crop 
of grass a good early start. This second crop 
comes off about August 1. Bergen plans to 
take the second crop off for hay, but if it 
happens to be rainy weather it goes into 
silage. 

After the second cutting is off, there is 
still time for enough regrowth to give some 
fall pasture starting about September 1. This, 
of course, wouldn’t happen often without his 
sprinkler irrigation system. 

The newest and best fields are harvested 
for silage and hay. Remaining fields are used 
for pasture only, unless there is a surplus 
of pasture, in which case it is cut for silage. 

This year on a new seeding which has 
been manured and also fertilized with com- 
mercial fertilizer, he got 15 tons per acre. 
All told he put up about 120 tons of silage. 

The field which produced the 15 tons of 
silage per acre on the first cutting gave him 
about 21% tons of hay per acre. Now that 
he has a silo, Bergen is feeding less and less 
hay over the year. The feeding rate is 60 to 
80 pounds of silage and 10 pounds of hay per 
cow per day. His record of purchased hay 
tells the story — First year, 30 tons; second 
year, 22 tons; third year, very little will be 
bought. 

His project next year will be a good-sized 
loafing shed to be built from timber cut off 
his place. And not too far in the future; he 
wants to build liquid manure tanks. 

THE END 
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Dairy Cows 
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DAIRY HERD OF JERSEY TYPE, with only 


edge of a Christian village 


the Streets of Baghdad 


In the Middle East, land of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, the dairy cow is a common 
sight on the streets of cities in Iraq. 


by Arland R. Meade 


HE Iraqi farmer is primarily a livestock 
man. This may not be true of the 
sheikh owning large areas, and who is 
more interested in the price of wheat or bar- 
ley, but it certainly is true of the man ac- 
tually working the land. Naturally the Bed- 
ouins (the people roving over vast areas 
with their flocks and herds) live with and 
on their livestock. The settled farmer like- 
wise is heavily dependent on livestock for 
essential food beyond the bread and tea diet 
which is first and basic among all poor peo- 
ple here. 

The Iraqi is fond of milk and milk prod- 
ucts and is aware of their value. Butter, 
cheese, Lebban (cultured milk), and fresh 
milk are all treasured foods. I was in Iraq 
nine months before I saw any margarine. A 
popular butter is “ghee,” made from sheep's 
milk. Buffalo milk is rich and popular in the 
middle and southern parts of Iraq. 

No discussion of milk production in Iraq 
could be complete or correct without includ- 
ing the goat, the sheep, and the camel in 
addition to the cow and the water buffalo. 
Each is indispensable in its place. In this 
article I will, however, limit myself almost 
wholly to the dairy cow as we understand 
her in the United States. 

In Iraq, the dairy cow is the poor man’s 
meat. I mean this literally. The American 


here is surprised to find that beef is cheaper 
than mutton and all beef is from the dairy 


animal. This is all the more surprising when 
one sees the millions of the famous fat- 
tailed sheep throughout the country, in com- 
parison to the smaller number of dairy cattle. 

I don’t know about the relative economics 
of beef and mutton production here but the 
local professional cooks, “middle class’ house- 
wives, and educated persons simply agree 
that mutton is higher because it is very 
much preferred to beef. People who can eas- 
ily afford their choice of meat, buy mutton 
and say, “Beef is for the poor man who can- 
not afford mutton.” 

Americans here are naturally pleased to 
find low-priced beef and, although it is all 
from dairy-type animals, we find it tasty and 
good. In short, the dairy cow and her 
progeny are also the beef bovines of Iraq. 
There is no discussion in Iraq of beef breeds 
versus dairy breeds versus dual purpose 
breeds; here cows are cows. Although the 
number one product is milk, a cow is also 
indispensable as a source of “the poor man’s 
meat,” and to some extent as a draft animal. 


Cow comes to customer... 


The dairy cow is a comman sight on the 
residential streets in Baghdad, a city of more 
than one-half million people. They are kept 
in very small groups in a tiny adobe or a 
sheet metal stable or wherever there is an 
“empty” lot, as well as in numerous back- 
yards. City dwellers with enough yard space 
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a slight influence of humped Indian cattle, at 
They appear well-fed, well-cared for, and of good dairy character. 


are quite likely to keep a cow or two for 
family food supply. 

In Baghdad, a common way to deliver milk 
is by the direct method. That is, the cow 
is taken to the customer and the required 
amount milked while the customer watches. 
A calf usually tags along and may be used as 
a milk starter. 

Whether or not watering milk is attempted 
in Iraq I don’t know, but it would be mighty 
difficult under this cow-to-customer plan. 
Furthermore, the bacteria count must be very 
low at the time of delivery. 

Some American hand-milking champions 
might be out-classed in aim here, as frequent- 
ly this milking is done directly into the small 
mouth of a soft drink, or beer bottle. Of 
course, this leaves one hand for milking, the 
other holding the bottle; the extra time taken 
does not seem to disturb anyone. 

If one does not live near a “corner dairy- 
man,” he can ge: milk delivered probably by 
bicycle carrier, and bottled in soft drink or 
beer bottles. This use is reflected in the 
prices bottle buyers pay. These buyers go 
from door to door and bargain for bottles. 
The clear-glass, round. bottles holding a quart 
or a fifth are in greatest demand. People 
are reluctant to buy milk, it seems, in the 
dark-colored and odd-shaped bottles. 

Incidentally, the milk deliverer will usually 
wait for the empty bottle, as the consumer 
will immediately pour it into a pan and boil 
it. The unwashed bottle is then returned to 
the delivery boy. 


The dairy breeds .... 

The usual Iraq dairy cow is called the 
Jinooby. She shows a strong influence of the 
humped cattle of India. So far as I can de- 
termine, there have been no importations 
from India for many years. The Jinooby is 
small to medium-sized, in the Guernsey 
weight range, usually fawn or brown color 
without any white markings. 

In a few areas, notably around Central 
Iraq, there has been a mixture of Holstein 
and Ayrshire blood. There is still a handful 
of purebreds of these breeds near Baghdad. 
Some  importations were made about 30 
years ago, and a few more about 1943. 

At the Abu Ghraib Experiment Station 
farm are herds of Jinoobies, Holsteins, and 
Ayrshires. Iraq does not have herdbooks or 
registry associations, and the Jinooby is 
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really a type rather than a pure 
breed as we think‘of a breed in 
the States. 


Jersey type in north... 


In Northern Iraq a Jersey type 
predominates, with some excellent 
animals. An American extension 
agent here said he had seen ani- 
mals in Kurdistan (Northeastern 
Iraq) that would be acceptable 
competition in an average Ameri- 
can state fair. 

Cows are fed with kindness of 
intention, but with a minimum of 
feedstuffs and little knowledge of 
nutrition to draw on. The condi- 
tion of the cows varies greatly 
from season to season, depending 
largely on quantity and quality of 
feed available. Rarely are feeds 
available for a balanced ration. 

Through the spring and early 
summer months they improve n0o- 
ticeably in flesh and general condi- 
tion, but the long, hot summers, 
and feed-short autumns put them 
in a very thin condition. No feed 
other than grain and straw is 
stored. 

Recently I witnessed the installa- 
tion of the first pit silo in Iraq, 
and probably the first silo of any 
kind here. It is experimental, with 
sudan grass, sorghum, and alfalfa 
stored in it. The material was put 
in unchopped, trodden by many feet, 
and well supplied with date mo- 
lasses aS a preservative. All the 
materials and labor for successful 
trench silo use exist in Iraq, pro- 
vided no chopping machinery is 
necessary. 

Official research and statistics on 
feeding, weights, and production 
are scanty. Even though cows are 
exposed for at least four months 
to daily temperatures reaching 105 
to 120 degrees Fahrenheit (official 
shade readings), it seems to me 
that the weight and production 
losses are due more to feed short- 
age than to the heat. I have seen 
cows lying comfortably in the sun 
when the official reading was 120 
degrees. Of course, the humidity 
is very low 

Many areas that are irrigated in 
the winter and spring to produce 
small grains, alfalfa, and pasture 
are without water in the summer 
and fall. Grass and grains grow 
during the winter in much of Iraq 
as there is no ground freezing in 
the valleys of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. Therefore, animals with 
abundant green feed in winter and 
spring must fall back on straw, 
stubble, and some grains, mostly 
barley, as autumn feed. 

Alfalfa, barley and wheat are 
the most important feed crops. 
Rice straw is sometimes available 
in southern Iraq, which is a rice- 
growing area. (This land is not all 
desert, by any means. The swamps 
and lakes of Southern Iraq are 
large). Growing American corn is 
attempted, but I haven’t heard of 
a successful grain crop. I've seen 
some corn fields fed down. 

There is no formula feeds indus- 
try, but the “makings” are here. 
Wheat bran is available, as Iraq 
is a flour milling country. Barley 
could more or less replace corn, 
and oil meals are available from 
the oil extraction plants using 
cottonseed and sesame seed. Inci- 
dentally, the manager of an oil ex- 
tracting plant told me that he sold 
the meal from cottonseed, coconut, 
and sesame seeds at give-away 
prices because the local livestock 
raisers don’t believe these oil meals 
are any good. 

An American firm has a repre- 


(Turn to page 792) 
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Ful O-Pep 3 





mighty mix for milk! 





Ful-O-Pep “32"turns your grain into 
AAILK AT LOW COST! 


It’s really loaded with food value! 
Here is probably the best dairy feed mix on the market today! NS S\y 














Extra-nutritious Ful-O-Pep “32” is a complete 
concentrate, full of the proteins, vitamins and minerals. . . 
even the trace minerals your grain lacks. . . and 
your cows need for sound health and long milking life. MAKE 


re) pe 


A little goes a long, long way! 


The beauty of Ful-O-Pep “32” is that it takes only 100 Ibs. 
to balance 400 lbs. or more of grain. And there are 
no pre-mixes, small quantities, or special items to bother with 
. .. just one simple mixing operation and you have a real 
efficient ration that promotes heavy, continuous milk flow. 


Makes more moo-la for you! 


Yes, you really save cash with this low-cost dairy formula. 
It takes so little Ful-O-Pep “32” mixed with your grain, for a 
powerful, milk-making feed! More and more 
profit-minded dairymen are increasing milk production, and 
their milk checks, too, with the help of Ful-O-Pep “32.” 


Swe gow Fuk-O- Pp Dealer 
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NEW Brillion Sure-Stand 
gives a better’catch’-a sure stand 


on 50% less seed 


With its NEW features .. . its NEW 


this NEW 8-foot Brillion 


low price, 

Sure-Stand makes it possible for more 
farmers to enjoy the seed-saving, labor- 
saving advantages of Brillion’s scien- 
tifically designed “Controlled-depth” 
seeding. 

Brillion’s “Controlled-depth” princi- 
ple covers every seed within the top 1/2- 
inch of soil to assure higher seed ger- 
mination ... better seedling emergence. 
Seed isn’t lost because of deep plant- 
ing. It doesn’t use up its natural food 
supply before it reaches the surface. 

Part of the reason is the way the 


Sure-Stand finishes its own seedbed as 
it sows. It tucks every seed into a clod- 
free seedbed . . . close to moisture and 
nutrients. It crushes the lumps and 
clods left by once-over discing .. . 
presses out air pockets and firms the 
seeded field. This not only promotes 
crop emergence but also leaves your 
fields smoother — easier to mow, easier 
to drive over with chopper or baler 


IF BRILLION MAKES IT, 





BRILLION PLOW PACKERS 
break down the furrow slice and 
gently firm the soil in one oper 
otion. Mulches soil to slow dry 
ing. Three sizes — for 2-, 3-, 


BRILLION PULVI-MULCHERS 
crush both surface and buried 
lumps and clods in one operation. 
Cut discing and harrowing time. 
Dust-sealed roller bearings. Five 
sizes: 6-, 7-, 8-, 9-, and 10 foot. 


and a loaded wagon. 

Moreover, in the Brillion Sure-Stand 
with its 2” wheel spacing you have an 
excellent pulverizer to finish other seed- 
beds . . . on grain, soybean and corn 
land — to break soil crusts, to firm 
seeded fields, to prevent winter-kill. 

Your Brillion dealer has complete 
facts on this new seeder at a new low 
price. See him soon .. . take this first 
step toward better hay and pasture in 
wet or dry years ... in poor or good 
growing seasons. Two models: 5 ft. 
4 in., and-+8 ft. seeding widths. For 
folder write, The Brillion lron Works, 
Dept. SG-4-9, Brillion, Wisconsin. 





5'4” and 8’ models | 


iT MUST BE GOOD 








BRILLION PULVERIZERS hove the 
weight, strength, ond durability 
for tough soils and loose condi- 
tions. Dust sealed roller bearings 
for fast tractor speeds. Sizes 
and types to suit all operations. 



















Discharge 
Model Weight 
AP.203 3m. 
AP.838 5 ft. 
AP.839 6 ft. 
P-840 8 ft. =} 
AP-ea1 10 ft. Replaces Mounted Drag 
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PALSGROV 


For ELEVATORS and SPECIAL FARM JOBS 
M-3 Series 


Hoppers on Farm Elevators 


PALSGROVE MANUFACTURING CO. °™ wincneste 


PORTABLE 
FEEDERS 


8-Foot Loading Length 


Special Lengths and Sizes Made to Order 
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HIGHEST PRODUCING Ohio Holstein, Green Edge South Salo Ormsby. 


Bovine Cinderella 


Ohio's highest living producer has averaged 18,882 pounds of 
milk and 613 pounds of fat in 10 lactations on 2x milking. 


by George Nichols 


spiration for best seller mate- 

rial contered around a cow sta- 
ble, with a long-faced bovine as 
the stellar character. Perhaps 
there's a reason since it would 
take a _ story-teller with a pro- 
found imagination, a unique devo- 
tion to occupation, and unusual tal- 
ent to dramatize the monotonous 
routine of stripping old bossy 
morning and night, day after day, 
year after year. 

Yet, upon occasion, the stable 
and its occupants lend themselves 
to the writing of a true yarn 
which, with age, grows into a barn- 
yard classic. Such stories are rare. 
But such is the story of a 14-year- 
old registered . Holstein, named 
Green Edge South Salo Ormsby, 
whose lowly debut as a dairy cow, 
yet final recognition as one among 
many, has ushered her into the 
ranks of a bovine Cinderella if one 
ever lived. 

The story begins in September 
1939. That’s when Salo Ormsby 
was born, on the farm of John H. 
Bender of Fulton County, Ohio. 

Holstein breeder John Bender is 
a good cowman. He had bred regis- 
tered Holsteins for a number of 
years. His father bred Holsteins. 
Last year Bender’s small herd, on 
two milkings a day, averaged over 
13,000 pounds of milk and 500 
pounds of fat in H.LR. 

As she grew up at Bender's 
place, Salo Ormsby had little to 
distinguish her from the other 
calves that romped and played, ex- 
cept for the fact that she was al- 
most solid white, long-legged, and 
awkward. 

Salo Ormsby had her first calf 
at 23 months of age. That was in 
late summer of 1941. Her perform- 
ance at the pail that lactation was 
anything but star-studded. And 
whatever sentimental ties Bender 
might have held for her quickly 
vanished when he scanned the 
D.H.LA. book and found her cred- 
ited with 9,960 pounds of milk and 
330 pounds of fat in 327 days at 
the end of her first lactation. 

With a few more cows on hand 
than he needed, and with the coun- 
try in a big war, Bender did what 
most dairymen would do. He sold 
her to a dealer. 

A few miles east of Bender's 


Fev novelists have found in- 


farm lives another good cowman 
named Shirley Willson. He has 
been breeding registered Holsteins 
for around 35 years. Willson’s 
small herd of from 10 to a dozen 
cows has been on H.R. for over 
a decade. During that time he has 
bred several wiih lifetime records 
well in excess of 100,000 pounds of 
milk. He also bred a cow that held 
the Ohio 3x butterfat record for 
seven years with over 1,000 pounds 
of fat. 

With milk prices on the in- 
crease, due to wartime demand, 
Willson decided to milk another 
cow of two. So, the dealer sold 
Willson the long-legged, white heif- 
er he had purchased from Bender. 
She was 3 years old and springing 
heavily with her second calf. She 
cost Willson $165. 

In H.LR. that lactation, she pro- 
duced over 13,000 pounds of milk 
containing 475 pounds of fat. The 
following lactation she edged up 
to 17,000 pounds, then followed 
that with two lactations of over 
18,000 pounds each. By then Will- 
son knew that his $165 cow was 
more than a dealer’s pawn! she 
was something extra special. 

As a 7-year-old, Salo Ormsby 
produced over 22,000 pounds of 
milk, edging past the magical 100 
pounds a day for about a month. 
She was a consistent breeder, calv- 
ing regularly. 

Near physical disaster struck 
when a growth on her left eye ne- 
cessitated the complete removal of 
the eyeball. The lids were sown 
shut. That lactation, however, she 
made over 18,000 pounds of milk. 
During the interim she had both 
hips capped, but her productive 
prowess was undaunted. 

As an ll-year-old she edged on 
up to 22,000 pounds. The following 
year, with feet so sore she could 
hardly hobble to pasture, she made 
over 21,000 pounds. 

As you have probably already 
figured, Salo Ormsby must hold 
some sort of record. She does! In 
fact, she is Ohio's highest living 
producer, and one of the great liv- 
ing cows of the Holstein breed 
with 206,000 pounds of milk and 
6,700 pounds of fat to her credit 
through April 1954. 

Ail, except her first, lactations 
are recorded in H.LR. Her aver- 
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age lactation has been 332 days. 
During the 10 lactation periods 
Willson has owned her she aver- 
aged 18,882 pounds of milk, 613 
pounds of fat on twice daily milk- 
ing. 

To the few who are acquainted 
with her, Salo Ormsby is an unfor- 
gettable cow. She possesses some- 
thing in her makeup that cannot 
be written into a pedigree or re- 
corded in a production total. That 
is her never ending appetite, her 
phenomenal frecuperative powers 
from physical setbacks, and an un- 
describable spirit of devotion to 
her intended heritage as a producer 
of milk. 

Salo Ormsby calved late in 1953 
for the twelfth and last time, since 
Willson has refused to breed her 
again, largely for humane reasons. 
She is badly stifled, yet continues 
_to fill the bucket at the rate of 50 
pounds a day. 

For Shirley Willson, owning and 
milking this great producer has 
been a pleasant and profitable ex- 
perience. Income from the milk 
she produced while he owned her, 
plus the sale of five bull calves and 
three heifers, has grossed him close 
to $9,000, which goes to show that: 

1. A cow’s first lactation is not 
necessarily an indicator of her 
ability. 

2. Price has 
performance. 

3. A good cow can be a very 
profitable investment. 

4. Good cows are where you find 
them. 

We present the production record 
of Green Edge South Salo Ormsby, 
all on twice daily milking. With 
the exception of her first record 
(which was made in D.H.1A.) all 
records were made in H.I.R. As 
this is written, she has milked 147 
days in her current lactation. 


little relation to 











Age Days Milk % Test Fat 
1-11 327 9,965 3.3 330.0 
3-0 349 13,687 3.5 475.8 
4-1 365 17,379 3.4 595.9 
5-6 341 18,879 3.6 674.1 
6-7 304 18,085 3.4 616.6 
7-7 365 22,428 3.1 685.9 
8-9 318 17,684 3.2 565.9 
9-9 314 18,128 3.1 555.2 

10-10 295 18,659 3.1 569.7 
11-10 365 22,109 3.1 693.8 
12-11 319 21,582 3.3 705.8 
14-3 147 7,172 3.4 245.0 





More Perfect Breakfast 

Science has added a glass of milk 
to that traditionally famous Amer- 
ican breakfast of fruit, coffee, and 
rolls. 

It came about through research 
at the University of Nebraska 
where Dr. Ruth M. Leverton, Di- 
rector of Human Nutrition and 
Food Research, measured the nitro- 
gen balance of 15 young women. 
She determined whether more of 
the protein of the diet was retained 
when part of the day’s supply was 
included with breakfast. For 18 
days, 15 co-eds ate breakfasts of 
toast or roll, fruit, and black cof- 
fee. For another 18 days, milk, a 
complete protein food, was added to 
their morning menu. 

Laboratory tests revealed that 
the body used protein more effi- 
ciently when milk was included in 
the breakfast. Because the body 
can’t wait to pick up the proteir 
missed at any one meal, each meal 
should include some animal protein 
food, such as milk. Apparently that 
gives us the reason why a glass of 
milk is a good way for both young 
and old to top off a meal. 

J. H. FRANDSEN. 
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UP TO 39.4% MORE 
POWER than other 2-, %-, 
and 1-ton trucks. It's low-cost 
power, too! Comparisons show 
Dodge V-8 pick-ups offer most 
horsepower for your truck 
dollar. You get more, pay less. 


OFFERS MORE MILES PER 
GALLON on regular gas. . 
most hp. per cu. in. displace- 
ment of any popular truck 
engine. Power-Dome design 
. . . proved in higher tonnage 
models means fewer 
power-stealing “hot spots"’ 
in combustion chambers. 


Now... 
new 145-hp. 
POWER-DOME V-8! 


More power than any 
other low-tonnage truck engine! 
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Test for yourself the flashing accel- 
eration, the big power reserve of 
this new 145-hp. Power-Dome V-8 
. .. the ultramodern truck engine on a 
that gives Dodge pick-ups and ms Bs 
stakes more power than any low-ton- * pa 
nage trucks! Ask your dependable 
Dodge truck dealer to show you a 
new Power-Dome V-8 or a 110-hp. 
thrifty six . . . today! 
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More proof that Dodge trucks offer a better deal 
for the man at the wheel! 


DODGE: TRUCKS 
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WE OFFER A MONEY-BACK nen nner 


KALF- KA E will definitely Rely’ 


Cave Your Calves 


from deadly pCaers 
ALLAH LALA K ALAA 





EXCELLENT RESULTS! 


Kalf-Kare is sucessful. Thou- 
sands of sales yet NO ONE 
has asked for his money 
back. 





KALF-KARE 
@ REDUCES incidence of 
SCOURS. 
@ STIMULATES up to 20% 
faster growth. 
@ PROMOTES smooth, 
sleek coats. 


@ HELPS ASSURE strong, 
healthy calves. 








ADD to Milk or Milk Saver during first 8 weeks. Con- 
tains fully recommended dosage of Chlortetracycline 
(Avreomycin*), Hydrochloride, Vitamin 68-12, Pectin. 


*Trademark 


Write for FREE KALF-KARE Folder, brief, 





quick, easy-to-understand information. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY 
Lyndonville 32, Vermont 


Another 
Solar 
First! 








$&D 
LIQUID 
LEVEL 
INDICATOR 






NOW STANDARD EQUIP- 
MENT ON SOLAR TANKS 


Built by S. S. Hunter, Inc., the S & D 
Indicator is the greatest advancement made 
in the field of measuring milk in farm tanks. 
Soler, manufacturer of the “Finest in Farm 
Tanks” recognized this outstanding develop- 
ment—and immediately included it as STAND- 
ARD EQUIPMENT on Solar Farm Tanks. 


@ MOST ACCURATE AND SANITARY METHOD OF MEASURING MILK— 
SENSITIVE TO WITHIN 1/1000 OF AN INCH. @ BRINGS ELECTRONICS TO 
THE FARMER’S AID. & NON-TOXIC—FOOL-PROOF. @ YOU GET PAID 
FOR ALL YOUR MILK WITH A SOLAR. 


Mail coupon below for complete information on both outstand- 
the S & D Indicator and the Solar Farm Tank. 





ing units 


FINEST IN FARM TANKS 


SOLAR 





Farm Tank Department ~Seler- Sturges Mfg. Div. 
Pressed Steel Car Company, inc., 6600 S. Nerregansett Ave.— Chicago 38, Illinois 


Send FREE information to 
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Weather Extremes 
Bring Problems 


Hot weather brings a lower test and more bacteria 


while cold weather brings off-flavors. 


Here is how 


more common problems can be prevented or corrected. 


by Bill Jordan 


Article 3 


XTREMES of heat or cold, 
E wet or dry weather, always 

add to the burdens of a qual- 
ity fieldman. A heat wave, usually 
accompanied by drouth, will reduce 
the available milk supply and cause 
bacteria trouble. It will also cause 
variations in fat test, usually down- 
ward. 

In hot weather cows will seek 
the shade and drink a lot of water, 
and unless supplied with extra feed 
rations, will not consume enough 
feed. A reduced fat content in the 
milk is the usual result. Inexperi- 
enced dairymen find this hard to 
understand. A fieldman needs a lot 
of patience when he has to explain 
possible fat variations many times 
a day. 

Unless extra precautions are tak- 
en by the producer, hot weather 
also brings bacteria trouble. The 
mechanical cooler has proved a 
boon to the dairy industry. The 
Grade A code only calls for ade- 
quate cooling. Where: well water 
alone is used the percentage of 
good cooling is comparatively small. 
The bulk system of cooling and 
transporting milk, now coming into 
use, wil] be the most nearly perfect 
solution. 

Extremely wet weather condi- 
tions bring a different set of quali- 
ty problems. Where cows have ac- 
cess to mudholes, an almost im- 
possible cleaning job confronts, the 
dairy farmer if he hopes to pro- 
duce low bacteria milk. 

The Grade A code asks for a 
barnyard graded to drain. Where 
there is no natural drainage, this 
is virtually impossible. More and 
more producers are providing paved 
cowyards, and it is probable the 
time will come when this will be 
required. 

Wet weather also brings mud 
tracked into the milk house. Many 
goced producers are preventing this 
by hauling gravel around the ap- 
proaches. 

The worst result of extreme cold 
is off-flavored milk. This is pos- 
sibly one of the worst headaches 
for the fieldman whose job is to 
have the supply clean-flavored at 
all times. 

Tremendous strides have been 
made in adequate barn ventilation. 
Very few of the old gravity systems 
really work. The trend is to forced 
air. 

The old concept that a cow must 
be housed at a temperature be- 
tween 60 and 70 degrees is being 
gradually overcome. Better produc- 
tion and, certainly, better quality 


are found where a thermostatically 
controlled fan keeps the tempera- 
ture between 45 and 50 degrees. 

Perhaps the most difficult job 
I have is to convince our producers 
that proper feeding methods do pay 
off in high quality. 

It has been proved through ex- 
periments that feeds, such as si- 
lage, fed previous to milking will 
invariably impart an objectionable 
flavor to the milk. The fumes from 
such feed are quickly absorbed into 
the blood stream through the lungs, 
and in a remarkably short time 
will show up in the milk. 

The answer, of course, is to do 
such feeding only after milking. 
Even then it is necessary to re- 


move any of these leftover feeds 
from the manger. 
Regardless of weather, many 


good dairymen follow the practice 
of opening the barn doors a few 
minutes to give the barn a good 
airing out. 

The most perfect prevention of 
off-flavored milk is obtained by use 
of the now popular loose housing 
system. It took a long time for us 
to be convinced that loose housing 
is practical for the production of 
high quality milk. Some of the ear- 
ly installations were anything but 
sanitary. 

Certain equipment salesmen per- 
suaded a few dairy farmers that a 
standard, low-ceiling, hayloft barn 
could be used successfully as a loaf- 
ing shed. e sad experience with 
these gave the movement a set- 
back which took years to overcome. 

There are today, however, many 
properly constructed installations 
which are giving satisfactory serv- 
ice, both from the sanitary opera- 
tion and labor-saving angles. We 
find, too, there is much less trouble 
with mastitis where loose housing 
is used. 

Another hard-to-believe innova- 
ticn is the use of in-place cleaned 
pipe lines, used in both convention- 
al barns and loose housing setups. 
These are proving highly satisfac- 
tory as far as sanitary operation is 
concerned. 

With artificial insemination, loose 
housing, and bulk handling of milk, 
we are witnessing a virtual revolu- 
tion in the production end of the 
dairy business. Producing a better 
commodity with far less labor is 
surely a big step forward. 

While all these improvements 
have taken place on the farms, the 
distribution end of the industry has 
not exactly stood still. Automatic 
cartoning machines click off 72 
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units per minute. Short-time pas- 
teurizers operate hour after hour 
with very little attention and no 
labor. Canning of fresh whole milk, 
still in its infancy, will soon be a 
practical method of handling sea- 
sonal surpluses. 

Only the fieldman, it seems, must 
patrol] the milkshed in the same old 
way. However, I am looking for- 
ward to the day when we will coast 
down to the farmer’s milk house 
in a helicopter, and possibly the 
milk will be transported from farm 
te creamery by the same means of 
transportation. 

It is reasonably safe to predict 
that one feature of the dairy game 
will remain unchanged for awhile 
yet. It will be a long time before 
anyone finds a way to make a high- 
class dairy product out of poor 
quality milk. 

In the next issue I am going to 
offer my “nickel’s worth” of advice 
on getting along with people 
through understanding each other. 


Breeding Stock to Japan 


Four hundred and seventy-five 
head of American Jersey and Hol- 
stein dairy cattle, many of them 
registered purebreds, were sent to 
Japan this summer in an effort by 
the Japanese government to build 
up herds in that country. Most of 
the animals went to Japanese dairy 
farmers. The more outstanding 
purebreds, however, will be used as 
breeding stock in herd develop- 
ment projects at government ex- 
periment farms. 

Four shipments of cattle in all 
are to be made, with Portland, 
Oregon, as embarkation point. The 
first shipment left Portland on 
July 21, and consisted of 134 grade 
Jersey ‘heifers, purchased from 
dairymen in Washington, Oregon, 
and California. 

A second shipment was scheduled 
for August 19, consisting of both 
grade and purebred Holsteins and 
Jerseys. These came from pure- 
bred breeders, mostly, in the three 
Pacific states, as well as from 
Arizona, Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
New Jersey. The final two ship- 
ments followed at two-week inter- 
vals, according to R. E. Everly, of 
Seattle, well known livestock im- 
porter and exporter, and for many 
years manager of the Carnation 
Farms at Carnation, Washington. 


Everly personally selected all an- 
imals consigned, being accompanied 
on his visits to the various dairy 
farms by representatives of the 
Japanese government. According 
to M. Hada, agent for the steam- 
ship company handling the ship- 
ments, Japanese farmers will be 
able to purchase the cows at cost 
or perhaps at a little less. Most of 
the Jerseys, the breed which pre- 
dominates in Japan, will go to 
dairymen on the island of Hok- 
kaido, Hada said. 

In the August 19 shipment were 
two All-American Holsteins—one 
last year’s All-American heifer 
calf, Carnation Mu‘ual Skylark 
Wayne, consigned by Carnation 
Farms; the other a bull from Allen 
Hetts, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 
Crescent Beauty Commander, 


So far as is known, this is the 
largest exportation of dairy ani- 
mals ever made from the United 
States, and almost certainly will 
lead to future Japanese purchases 
of dairy cows in this country, Ev- 
erly said. A few Jerseys from New 
Zealand also have been imported 
recently into Japan. 

—BILL SCHULZ. 
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Pasturgro pays you twice 


Pasturgro applied now gives you earlier growth in 
spring for a longer grazing period . . . and strength- 
ens pastures for winter survival. 


Pasturgro assures more nutritious feed for 
faster gains and greater production. That’s because 
this special pasture plant food contains extra growth 
elements for grasses and legumes. 


The many plant foods in Pasturgro are Chemi- 
cally-Hitched —fused together by an exclusive 
process developed in Swift’s research laboratory. 


Chemically-Hitched Pasturgro is easy to 
handle, too . . . consistently uniform and dry — 
drills accurately in any type equipment. 


This fall . . . all year ’round . . . make it your 
pasture plant food. The distinctive color tells you 
it’s Pasturgro. Look for it in the green plaid bag 
sold exclusively by Swift’s Authorized dealers 


or agents. 
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NEW FARM BILL LITTLE BETTER THAN 1949 ACT 


\"TER weeks of bitter debate, the United 
States Senate and House of Representa- 
ves have finally resolved their differences. 
Agricultural Bill of 1954 has received 
approval. No one is completely happy with 
the results. This is usually the case when 
hard fought compromises are necessary. 

From the dairy farmer’s point of view, 
the bill leaves much to be desired. Congress 
is not entirely to blame. First, the industry 
could not agree on an improvement in the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. The Secretary of 
Agriculture accepted industry's failure and 
made no recommendations of his own. The 
congressmen, faced with a divided industry 
and a noncommital Secretary, tried a patch- 
up job and here is the result: 

As reported in Washington Dairygrams, 
page 761, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to: 

1. Purchase fluid milk, as well as manu- 
factured products, to support dairy prices. 

2. Use any method necessary to dispose of 
government stocks. 

3. Transfer $50 million from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to stimulate fluid 
milk consumption in schools. 

4. Transfer from the same agency $15 
million annually for brucellosis eradication.. 

5. Donate dairy products to military serv- 
ices and veterans hospitals. 

The final provision of consequence is not 
an authorization but a directive from Con- 
the Secretary of Agriculture. It 
eads, as follows: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture is directed 
» make a study of the various methods of 
yroduction control and of the various meth- 
ods of price support which could be made 
applicable to milk and butterfat and their 
products, including programs to be operated 
and financed by dairymen; and to submit to 
Congress on or before the 3rd day of Janu- 
ary 1955, a detailed report thereof showing 


The 


gress to 


among other things the probable costs and 
effects of each type of operation studied and 
the legislation, if any, needed to put it into 
effect. The purpose of the study and report 
is to develop basic material which can be 
used by Congress in formulating an im- 
proved agricultural program for milk and 
butterfat and their products. Alternative 
programs are to be submitted for considera- 
tion by Congress and for possible submis- 
sion to a referendum of dairy farmers. The 
Secretary may conduct such hearings and re- 
ceive such statements and briefs in connec- 
tion with such study as he deems ap- 
propriate.” 

In our opinion, the bill’s dairy provisions 
are minor when measured against the dairy 
surplus problem. The only optimistic note in 
the bill is in the final directive. Apparently 
Congress is determined to come up with a 
better program than the Act of 1949. If it 
succeeds next winter, this provision in the 
1954 bill will have been extremely important. 

As reported previously in these columns, 
the economic health of the dairy industry 
will not be assured unless: 

1. Diverted acres are prevented from being 
dumped on the dairy industry, and 

2. A realistic type of two-price proposal 
is initiated. 

Congress ducked both of these major prob- 
lems at this session. We hope it will have 
the courage to tackle them and solve them 
this winter. 

We particularly like that part of the con- 
gressional directive which states, ‘Alternative 
programs are to be submitted for considera- 
tion by Congress and for possible submission 
to a referendum of dairy farmers.” We em- 
phatically approve of this approach. In the 
final analysis it should be the decision of 
well-informed dairy farmers which determines 
the dairy program we shall have in the 
years ahead. 





TWO FEATURES ADDED 


T? BETTER serve our readers, we present 

in this issue two new features. On page 
786 “Feeding the Dairy Herd” is launched 
as a permanent column. On the Young 
Dairymen’s page will be found a new series 
entitled “Basic Farm Practices.” 

The author of “Feeding the Dairy Herd” is 
Dr. N. N. Allen, who has conducted dairy 
feeding research work in Minnesota, Ver- 
mont, and Wisconsin. Nationally recognized 
as an outstanding feeding authority, Nat 
Allen is also respected for his practical, 
down-to-earth approach to feeding. With 
dairy cattle of his own, he knows the every- 
day problems of feed prices and their influ- 
ence on building a sensible ration. cf 

We have long had a high regard for this 
man and are pleased to secure his regular 
services for our readers. Read his column 
and we know you will like him. In the fu- 
ture, his columns will be made up largely of 
shorter observations, tips, and suggestions 
which can be put to profitable use in your 
feeding program. 

The “Basic Farm Practices” feature begin- 


ning in this issue, is a departure from past 
policy. For a long time we have wanted to 
publish a series of brief, concise articles 
wrapping up all possible proven farm prac- 
tices. Young dairymen, vocational agriculture 
instructors, and 4-H leaders have asked for 
it. After months of preparation, the series 
is underway. It will continue over the next 
two years, at least. 

Looking a month ahead, regular readers of 
Hoard’s Dairyman will be happy to learn that 
our annual series of Round Table articles 
will begin October 10. We are starting the 
Round Table earlier this year so that it will 
not overlap our annual Hoard’s Dairyman 
Cow Judging Contest as much as last year. 

During the past several months, our edi- 
tors and photographer have been traveling 
thousands of miles interviewing experienced 
and successful dairymen for the Round 
Table. We know you will enjoy the series. 

If there is a special subject you wish 
discussed by the Round Table or in a feature 
article, write us, Your wish is our order. We 
will travel anywhere and spare no expense 
to bring you the best and most authentic in- 
formation available on dairy farming. 
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SO MILK PRODUCTION WILL DROP? 


HAT will dairy farmers do when the 

price of milk falls? This question has 
been debated vigorously during recent months. 
We have contended that milk production does 
not fall with a decrease in price unless there 
is a greater opportunity for profit in other 
farm enterprises. Others expect production 
to fall off. 

Lynn Stalbaum, secretary-treasurer of the 
Racine . ‘isconsin) Milk Producers Co-Opera- 
tive Association, provides us with a record 
of what has happened in the Chicago (lIlli- 
nois) and Racine (Wisconsin) milksheds dur- 
ing the past three years. Data are available 
for the months of January through May in 
1952, 1953, and 1954. 

Here is the Chicago picture: 








Price Monthly 











Average 

per Production Milk 

Cwt. per Farm Check 

1952 $4.40 14,651 $643.03 
1953 3.90 16,236 630.98 
1954 3.43 17,610 605.48 

And here is the Racine experience: 

Price Monthly Average 

per Production Milk 

Cwt per Farm Check 

1952 $4.54 11,819 $535.08 
1953 3.96 14,314 564.42 
1954 3.42 16,531 563.54 





We do not have complete information on 
the Milwaukee (Wisconsin) milk market ex- 
cept for the average milk check. From 1952 
through 1954, it remained almost constant 
at $537.55 in 1952, $542.52 in 1953, and 
$539.25 in 1954. 

This experience should not be surprising. 
What other course can a farmer take but 
to endeavor to increase his milk production 
to maintain his gross income? He has cer- 
tain obligations which must be paid in cash. 
He is going to meet these obligations in the 
only way lefc open to him. 

If those who disagree with our opinion 
and this experience would take the time to 
review the dairy economic history since 1924, 
they would appreciate that the simple chang- 
ing of price support levels is not going to 
solve the dairy surplus problem. 

While some marginal producers may be 
encouraged to leave the dairy business in 
the face of lower prices, we firmly believe 
that the established dairy farmers are going 
to more than make up for these losses. Cer- 
tainly the experiences in Chicago, Racine, 
and Milwaukee would indicate this to be true. 





In 1906, W. D. Hoard said: 


The beauty of a cow, to be sure, adds noth- 
ing to her productive capacity, yet beauty 
has its value and is well worth considering 
in the breeding of dairy animals. 

The lily, it toils not, 

It reaps not; 

Yet it’s cared for, ’tis true. 

But the lily in its beauty 

Fulfills its full duty. 

Even the lily has something to do. 

The dairy cow can be both useful and beau- 
tiful, but in our breeding, ability to do should 
be the primary object and beauty secondary. 
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Why Dairymen Are Barking Up the Wrong Tree 


The “‘crutches’’ have been supporting the wrong leg, says this New York 
dairyman, who states that milk companies and backyard, moonshine, side- 
line, and hobby dairymen have been main beneficiaries of support program. 


OTHING short of an inter- 

national event of first 

magnitude can bring but- 
ter back to its former position and, 
even then, we are afraid its glory 
would be shortlived. But there is 
not reason to despair. Develop- 
ments such as this are bound to 
happen and have happened a thou- 
sand times in the past. 

Technological progress will con- 
tinue to find new products, replac- 
ing the old ones that have served 
their purpose. Now it caught up 
with the dairy industry that had 
remained untouched so far. There 
is no reason why the dairy indus- 
try should not come out of this 
process kicking and alive just as 
others did. 

The citrus industry was on the 
brink of disaster until the perfec- 
tion of frozen concentrates brought 
orange juice into thousands of 
homes the year round. Now a new 
“crystallization” process promises 
to broaden this market still further. 

Too many articles have been 
written on the subject of pro’s and 
con’s of subsidies and price sup- 
ports. It would be just duplicating 
these articles by declaring flatly 
that the only party that stands to 
gain in the long run by the main- 
tenance of rigid price supports are 
the milk companies. This has been 
proved (and denied) time and gain. 

The milk companies will pardon 
the expression, but they are rest- 
ing comfortably on laurels which 
are kept green by the price sup- 
ports poured out of the govern- 
ment watering can. 

From the dairy farmer’s point of 
view, the logical answer to this 
state of affairs would be to advo- 
cate the return to a market gov- 
erned by supply and demand. How- 
ever, this is not as simple as it 
sounds. A man who is used to 
walking with the help of crutches 
cannot be deprived of them in one 
day to the other. He has to learn 
how to walk again. First with two 
canes, then with one, then without. 

The same applies to price sup- 
ports or subsidies. Their disap- 
pearance would have to be gradual. 
It is our contention, however, that 
the patient will be walking without 
crutches much faster than we 
think, particularly since the crutch- 
es were supporting the wrong leg. 

In our times powerful groups 
have arisen that influence our daily 
lives by sheer economic weight. 
Gigantic labor unions emerged to 
challenge the billion-dollar corpora- 
tions of industry, finance, and in- 
surance. The tendency toward still 
bigger economic units is unmistak- 
able. Hardly a day goes by that 


The following letter from a dairy 


farmer reader is presented in full, not 
because we are in complete agreement 
with the points made but because it Is 
one of the best written and most con- 
structive letters we ever received. We 
weary equally of harping critics and 
¢--nothing leacership. The dairy indus- 
try needs original and _ constructive 


thinking of the nature represented by 


this letter. 
—The Editors 


by Francis E. Bryan 


one does not read about new merg- 
ers and absorptions. 

Sociologically speaking, farmers 
are the only segment of the larger 
segments of the nation that have 
not formed a group to exercise 
what has been called “countervail- 
ing powers.” Farmers speak in pol- 
itics through their elected regional 
representatives. They lack the 
strength to stand up in the field 
of economics. To supply such 
strength concerted action is re- 
quired. 

As far as the dairy farmers are 
concerned, before joining up more 
or less intimately with any of the 
groups that will emerge sooner or 
later (propelled by the force of 
events) they ought to make sure 
where they belong. 

Dairy farmers are in a peculiar 
position. Their attachment to the 
soil classifies them as farmers. The 
only other thing, however, that 
they have in common with the rest 
of the nation’s agriculture is the 
problem of over-production in one 
or two end-products. 

But to throw a Wisconsin dairy 
farmer in the same basket as a 
Louisiana cotton grower, an Im- 
perial Valley vegetable man, a 
North Carolina tobacco raiser, or 
even a Texas beef cattle rancher 
is tantamount to declaring that U. 
S. Steel and a Providence (R. I.) 
manufacturer of brass earrings for 
five and dime stores have the 
same problems because they both 
are “metal working industries.” 

The dairy industry must stand 
on its own feet, not hang onto the 
skirts of any of the large farm or- 
ganizations that are mainly con- 
cerned with the problems of grain 
farming. 

Dairy farmers should be recog- 
nized for the important task that 
they are fulfilling in the nation’s 
nutrition. They should not ask for 


preferred treatment but for fair 
treatment, including but not limit- 
ed to: 

1. For the transition period: Ex- 
tension of a federal subsidy at 
farmer’s level, specifically designed 
to keep the consumer’s price of 
milk at a level at which even the 
lowest income groups can afford to 
buy plenty of it. 

2. Elimination of excise taxes on 
agricultural implements, tires, and 
gasoline used for farm work. 

3. Extension of federal milk mar- 
keting orders to larger areas; for 
example, the eastern Seaboard. 

4. Channeling of surplus grain 
(adulterated, if necessary) from 
government stockpiles into live- 
stock feed at prices which would 
correspond to levels at which such 
grain could be sold at that time in 
world markets. 

5. Creation of a federal farm 
loan or mortgage discount agency 
that would enable banks to grant 
long-term, low-interest loans on 
specific labor-saving devices such 
as barn cleaners, silo unloaders, 
bulk coolers, pipeline milkers, etc. 

6. Creation of a farm reinsur- 
ance corporation to enable com- 
panies to write at premium that a 
farmer can afford: 

a. Compensation insurance; 

b. Fire and lightning, including 
extended coverage for farm build- 


ings; 
ec. Farm liability; 
d. Accident insurance for the 


farmer and his family, including 
loss of income while disabled; 

e. Accident insurance for live- 
stock, including the risk of specific 
epidemics such as foot-and-mouth 
disease; 

f. Crop failure insurance, includ- 
ing the risk of flood or hailstorm. 

7. Increase of the present $600 
tax exemption for members of the 
farmer’s family to $1,000 provided 
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“ ... So then I told him, ‘A watchdog’s fine — providing you 
teach him to recognize your neighbors!” 











that such income is derived from 
the farm itself. (This concession 
also to serve the purpose of keep- 
ing more young people on the fam- 
ily farm.) 

8. A federal brucellosis eradica- 
tion program. 

9. An intelligent system of soil- 
conservation measures providing 
reforestation, drainage work, diver- 
sion ditching, removal of stone 
walls where actually needed (ex- 
cluding land mentioned under No. 
10). 

10. Gradual elimination of mar- 
ginal and unproductive land by 
joint federal and state action and 
the transformation of such land in- 
to wood or game preserves, or rec- 
reational grounds. 

11. On the state level; removal 
of profits on cow sales from ordi- 
nary income ‘to capital gains as in 
the federal tax law. 

12. On the same level; reduction 
of fees on license plates for vehi- 
cles used exclusively for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

These measures might not make 
up entirely for the price difference 
resulting from the removal of price 
supports, especially not in the be- 
ginning, but they will, we believe, 
hasten the advent of the day when 
dairymen will be able to stand up 
alone and unsupported. Or course, 
the milk companies are not the on- 
ly ones that will have to do some 


housecleaning, redecorating, and 
modernizing. 
Dairymen, too, will have _ to 


sweep the dust from their obsolete 
concepts and antiquated methods. 

As we noted before, dairy farm- 
ers are courageous and optimistic, 
and they cling to their soil like 
solidified lava. But the American 


,economy is a living matter that 


will not and cannot remain static. 
If it were, there would be no prog- 
ress. 

No matter what the develop- 
ments are some are liable to be 
swept away. But, if a day of 
reckoning in the dairy industry 
must come, then let it be the “in- 
and-outers”; the backyard, side- 
line, and moonshine farmers; the 
hobby dairymen, and those that 
maintain a herd by the grace of 
price supports be the first to give 
up. 
The real dairy farmer, large or 
small, the one who likes his cows, 
his land, his occupation, his way 
of life will be able to weather all 
storms. But that does not mean 
that he has to stand in the open 
instead of looking for an adequate 
shelter. 

To restrict or freeze farmers to 
a certain number of cows would 
be economic nonsense. To have 
Congress pass a law limiting the 
dairy farmer to the milking of only 
three teats of each of his cows 
would hardly be enforceable. There 
is, therefore, no other possible so- 
lution than te clean house, remove 
restrictions in a gradual and well- 
thought-through way, and let the 
industry decide on its own fate. 
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ROBERT TEATOR gets the keys to his new Pickup at Central Auto Sales, 


in Red Hook, New York. She’s all set and ready to go. 


‘saved money in farm work-3 ways’ 





“Getting in and out is easier than any truck I ever owned,” says Mr. 
Teator of his new Ford Driverizep Cab. He finds that Ford’s exclusive 
seat shock snubbers, non-sag springs and independently adjustable seat 
back pay off in comfort that’s a welcome relief to amy workingman. 


The first week’s work convinced farmer 
Robert Teator that his new Ford Pickup 
saves him money three important ways. 


@ Though Robert Teator has owned Fords for 30 
years, he’s had plenty of experience with other makes. 
He knows what he wants in a farm truck and he 
knew he’d get what he was after when he placed his 
order for a new Ford Pickup. 


But the very day he took delivery, he found he’d 
got more than he’d bargained for: 


1. The getaway, power and gas savings of a modern Low- 
Friction, High-Compression Ford Six engine. 


2. Less driving fatigue in Ford’s Driverizep Cab offering 
more visibility, greater seat comfort and easier handling. 


3. Big payload made possible by Ford’s high-capacity design. 


What about you? Could your farm benefit from the 
money-saving qualities of a new Ford Triple Economy 
Truck? See your Ford Dealer or write: Ford Division, 
Ford Motor Co., Dept. T-37 Box 658, Dearborn, Mich, 
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“Lots of load space. You couldn’t put’a bigger pickup box on a !4-tonner.” 
Hay bales are bulky, but Mr. Teator’s son Ronnie finds there’s plenty of 
room for a big load. Extra-strong tailgate makes loading easier, too. 


<a wee areata wise 


“There's plenty of snap in this new Ford Cost Clipper Six,” says Ronnie. “It's a greenhouse on wheels.” Ford’s visibility unlimited with big one- 
On quick trips to town or slow hauls with heavy loads, Ford’s new Low- piece curved windshield and 4-ft.-wide rear window makes maneuvering in 
Friction, High-Compression power is a real time-saver. tight spots easy. Short turning circle is a real help, too. 


“Goes great in tough going.” The high, 5900-lbs. “Gas mileage is good, much better than you’d “My wife was surprised how smart the new 
total axle capacity of Mr. Teator’s Pickup— expect from such a powerful engine.” Low- truck looked inside and out.” Ford’s new free- 
higher than any other pickup—is just one reason FRIicTION, high torque design of Ford’s 115-h.p. breathing woven plastic upholstery is practical 
for its dependable performance. Six gets more power from every drop of gas. ag well as smart. It rides cooler, is easier to clean. 


1. SAVES GAS. Only Ford 2. SAVES WORK. America’s 3. SAVES TRIPS. Top pay- 
gives you an ultra-modern most comfortable truck cab load capacities in over 220 
Low-F RICTION engine in any cuts fatigue. It’s Driver- models from half-tonners to 
truck model you choose. 1zED! Only Ford has it! tandem-axle Bic Jozs 


3 


ve hemes. P . ‘ i : ; ‘ ; 
“Everybody on the farm gets a kick out of the new Ford,” says Mr. Teator, 
“and I couldn’t be more pleased with it myself. I’d advise anyone thinking ECONOMY 


of buying a new truck for their farm to make it a Ford.” MORE TRUCK FOR YOUR MONEY 
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‘ED ANDI MIGHT 
DIFFER ON OUR 
FAVORITE SPORT, 

| BUT WE SURE 

AGREE ON 

MILD, TASTY 

PRINCE ALBERT! 4 


it (Sap 


Utility Maintenance 









"FOS LIKES HIS PA.IN 
A PIPE, WHILE I'M 

STRICTLY ROLL: YOUR- OWN. 
EITHER WAY, ITS PA. 

FOR A NATURAL SMOKE! 


A TUMM wittarars 








R. J. Reynolds 

Tobacco Co., 

Winston-Salem, 
N.C, 








Fully-aged, mellow-ripe tobacco ...cool smoking! | 


Crimp cut, mild and tasty Prince Albert gives you 
real smoking pleasure, with Nature’s grown-in flavor 
held and heightened through the special P.A. process! 
Tobacco as Nature meant tobacco to be! 


Dr mle. Allbed- 
AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO! 


P.S. from P. A.: The ladies welcome the clean, 
natural aroma when you light up! 


MILK RECORD SHEETS - HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping Is easy when you use Hoerd’s Dairyman milk record 
sheets ond herd books . . . Send for samples . . . No obligation 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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Type Is Important... 


...and A.B. groups are using daughter classifica- 
tion to measure type transmitting ability of their 


_ Sires. 


by H. A. 


N ARTIFICIALLY sired prog- 
1 eny, type as well as milk pro- 

duction must be acceptable to 
dairymen. We must have cows 
(grade and purebred) free from 
weaknesses so they can stand up 
under heavy milk production. They 
must be able to: 


1, Consume a lot of roughage. 
2. Breed regularly. 

3. Milk out quickly. 

4. Be of good disposition. 


. Withstand the rigors of the 
herd environment. In other words, 
they must live a long, useful, pro- 
ductive life. 

It is the task of the artificial 
breeding industry to use sires that 
produce such offspring. This, as- 
sumes, of course, the dams are 
reasonably free of type defects. 
The artificial breeding organiza- 
tions have been aware of the need, 
and plans to evaluate type have 
been in use. 


VY 


« 


Publish type score... 


Breed associations have cooper- 
ated well as official type classifi- 
cation has been made of the prog- 
eny of many sires. Many associa- 
tions are listing proved sires with 
an average score on classified 
progeny. 

A recent report of the Tennes- 
see Artificial Breeding Association 
states that 45 milking daughters 
of 14 Jersey sires in their stud 
have been officially classified. Of 
these, 19 rated Very Good, 19 Good 
Plus, 6 Good, and 1 Fair. 

The Molstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America is the first breed 
registry association to develop and 
use a plan designed to assist in 
obtaining reliable information on 
the type of the daughters of Hol- 
stein sires used. This plan is still 
in the formative stage. Basically, 
it calls for the inspection of 50 or 
more progeny of a sire in herds 
selected at random by the breed 
association. 

Classification is done by an of- 
ficial inspector of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association. The actual 
cost is borne by the artificial 
breeding association. Results are 
published in the breed production 
and type volumes. There is grow- 
ing interest in this program. 

Last August the New Hamp- 
shire-Vermont Breeding Associa- 
tion used this plan on the progeny 
of three sires. They found that 
their A.B. daughters compared fa- 
vorably with the breed average. 

Badger Breeders is now in the 
process of getting official classifi- 
cation on the purebred daughters 
of its proved Holstein sires. Dur- 
ing July the progeny of four sires, 
owned by Northeast Pennsylvania 


Artificial Breeders Cooperative. 
were officially inspected. The 
daughters were located in 154 
herds. 


™ Other organizations have made, 


Here is how studs are attacking problem. 


Herman 


or-are planning to make, classifi- 
cations of A.B. progeny in coop- 
eration with the Holstein associa- 
tion. 


A low cost plan... 


Some breed associations have 
made possible the “community” 
classification plan. By this plan 
progeny of a given sire can be 
brought into a central place and 
be classified by an official breed 
classifier at a minimum cost. 

Many artificial breeding organi- 
zations are working with the ex- 
tension dairymen in their states in 
obtaining uniform type ratings. 
Grade progeny is included as well 
as the purebred. In these studies 
careful attention is given to de- 
fects that might be of an inherited 
nature. 


Likewise, sire committees, man- 
agers, technicians, and _ fieldmen 


are constantly scanning the A.B. 
progeny for weaknesses. Any sire 
whose daughters are definitely un- 
desirable is eliminated. State lead- 
ers in this program are Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Wisconsin, and 
Ohio. There are many more. 
Some three to four years ago 
the Western Pennsylvania A.B. 
Cooperative set up a card system 
for making a type check on arti- 
ficially sired progeny. They do not 
attempt to actually classify ani- 
mals but use a numerical rating 
of 1, 2, 3, and 4. A rating of 1 is 
exceptional, 2 is desirable, 3 is ac- 
ceptable, and 4 is inferior. These 
terms are used to avoid conflict 
with the accepted terms of Excel- 
lent, Very Good, and so forth as 
used in purebred classification. 
The actual work of checking 
type is done by a member of the 
Sire Committee, an _ extension 
dairyman, often the county agent, 
and, when possible, the technician. 


Herd owner helps ... 


George Thompson, manager of 
the Western Pennsylvania Artifi- 
cial Breeding Cooperative, states: 
“We have found it quite important 
that we give ‘the herd owner an 
opportunity to make comments re- 
garding his animals. We urge him 
to do so with regard to the points 
listed on our cards.” 

These points cover udder, shoul- 
ders, legs, rump, and so forth. 
With respect to the udder, they 
go into detail as to the type of 
defect such as “quartered,” “short 
front,” “weak _ attachments,” 
“broken away,” and so forth. The 
Geiryman’s comments with regard 
to production, persistency, disposi- 
tion, satisfactory milker, and so 
forth are also recorded. 

Most of the work is done in 
herds on D.H.I.A. test. Wherever 
possible daughters and dams are 
compared. 


New York A.B.C., in coopera- 
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tion with the extension dairymen 
of Cornell University, has a rather 
far-reaching type appraisal pro- 
gram. The object is to obtain 
mass data on specific inherited 
characteristics being transmitted 
to the progeny of A.B. sires. 

Type appraisal conferences are 
held to train personnel which con- 
sists of local A.B. unit directors, 
fieldmen, A.B. technicians, and 
others. The appraisal of a herd is 
made by a committee of an exten- 
sion specialist, a N.Y.A.B.C. field 
man, and a N.Y.A.B.C. breed rep- 
resentative or two men from the 
local A.B. board of directors. 

At least one-third of the herd 
must be A.B. progeny. As a rule, 
about 50 cows are checked in one 
day. A type appraisal record is 
used. Numbers 1, 2, 3, and so on 
are used in rating body conforma- 
tion, dairy character, suscepti- 
bility to disease, disposition, udder 
characteristics, and so forth. 

This rating sheet has drawings 
illustrating the nature and severity 
of faults so they may be more ac- 
curately recorded. A report of the 
herd inspection is furnished the 
herd owner and the county agent. 
This program is finding much ac- 
ceptance with New York dairy- 
men. 

The two programs discussed 
above are similar to those being 
followed in many states. They in- 
clude both registered and grade 
cows. 


Sires classify well... 


A study of the sire books of 
nearly every artificial breeding as- 
sociation shows that many sires 
are classified. There are a few 
Excellents, many Very Goods and 
Good Pluses, and a _ considerable 
number of Good. The writer has 
yet to find in any breed a sire 
classified below Good that is being 
used. The majority are Good Plus, 
or better. 

Only artificially sired progeny 
is exhibited at shows sponsored by 
many artificial breeding associa- 
tions. Pennsylvania, New York, 
and other states have taken a 
leading role in this plan. At the 
N.Y.A.B.C. show and annual meet- 
ing in 1953 there were 396 animals 
shown by 274 exhibitors from New 
York and western Vermont. There 
were 119 N.Y.A.B.C. sires repre- 
sented by their offspring. A crowd 
of over 2,500 people viewed these 
offspring. 

The Danish system of judging is 
used with an animal receiving a 
ribbon based on her own merit. 
Prize money, provided by N.Y.A. 
B.c., is awarded in the order in 
which the animals place. 

In our state and national fairs 
we see classes, such as Get of Sire, 
with four progeny. In a show such 





NOT:CE ! 
Aw sLivestocK 





satel 


“Not much — what’s new with 
you?” 


as N.Y.A.B.C. has it is not unusual 
to see 10 to 25 progeny led out. 


Winners in Maryland .. . 


In 1954 Maryland Eastern Shore 
4-H Spring Calf Show, four out of 
the top five Holstein heifers were 
the result of artificial breeding. 
In the McDonogh Fair and Dis- 
trict II Jersey Show in the same 
state a majority of the first place 
winners and the champions in all 
breeds were artificially sired by 
bulls owned by the Maryland Co- 
eperative Breeding Association. 

Similar exhibits are being held 
coast to coast with purebred 
breeders, extension forces, and ar- 
tificial breeding associations coop- 
erating. 

Basically, the matter of type is 
very much in the picture in the 
artificial breeding program. In fu- 
ture type studies, we must include 
grade cows and a larger share of 
the registered animals. It is en- 
couraging to note that all agencies 
concerned are directing’ their 
thinking and energy in this direc- 
tion. 


Electrocution 


A recent case of electrocution of 
cows in a milking line emphasizes 
the need for proper insulation and 
grounding of automatic milking 
equipment. The animals received 
fatal charges when worn wires from 
the motor brushed against the vac- 
uum pipe line which, in turn, had 
not been properly insulated where 
it came into contact with the stan- 
chions. Authorities recommend that 
electrical wires from the motor be 
enclosed in suitable cable. The mo- 
tor should be mounted on wood or 
other nonconducting base, and 
grounded to a water pipe or iron 
pipe driven at least eight feet into 
the earth. 





Silage Need Not Smell 


The vile odor often associated 
with grass silage results from the 
butyric acid formed during the fer- 
mentation process. To dairy farm- 
ers, and their wives, this odor has 
been, to say the least, offensive. 

At the recent Dairy Science 
meetings in Pennsylvania, Geoffry 
Alderman reported that sodium 
meta-bisulfite when used as a si- 
lage preservative almost completely 
prevents butyric acid formation. 

In tests at Pennsylvania State 
University, Alderman reported that 
butyric acid was either absent or 
present in negligible amounts, while 
lactic acid present amounted to 5 
per cent and acetic acid only 2 per 
cent. Forages of unwilted grasses 
had been treated with 8 to 10 
pounds of sodium meta-bisulfite per 
ton of green material when the si- 
lage was prepared. Later samples 
were collected for analysis at the 
same time they were fed. 

Amounts of fermentation prod- 
ucts were independent of the type 
of grass and forage put in the silo. 
Alderman reported that the 
amounts were also less than the 
total found in silages made by us- 
ing added carbohydrates. 

“The almost complete absence of 
butyric acid in these silages made 
from unwilted forages appears to 
indicate that sodium meta-bisulfite 
inhibits butyric acid formation 
while allowing lactic acid forma- 
tion to a limited extent”, Alderman 
said. 





Calves infected with stomach 
worms or hookworms are likely to 
have a pale look around the eyes 
and inside the mouth. 
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WORTH! 


It’s worth a 2 cent investment to be 
sure you make the right choice of a 
Bulk Milk Cooling Tank —— just 
write your mame and address on a 
postcard asking us to send you our 
descriptive folder. You'll be able to 
compare Steinhorst design, features 
and workmanship and you'll see 
why you just can’t buy a better bulk 
tank. It’s well worth your 2 cents 
to find out about Steinhorst custom- 
built quality! 


200-Gallion 
Self-Contained 


Model 


You may have to wait a little long- 
er for delivery of a Steinhorst Tank, 
but you'll never find us short on 
the delivery of quality and perform- 
ance! 





Ww 
400-Gallon™ 
Model 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER! 


EMIL STEINHORST & SONS, INC. 
DEP*T. 954 ¢ UTICA, NEW YORK 


Manufacturing Milk Cooling Products Since 1908! 
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F.0.B. FACTORY 
Complete P.T.O. spray- 
er for your tractor or 
jeep. Exclusive KROMER Hand Gun with 
adjustable Broad Cone Nozzle—25 ft. dis- | 
charge hose—suction strainer—pressure 
gauge and regulator. Plenty of pressure and 
volume for spraying livestock, fruit trees, 
buildings, fence rows, etc. Write for FREE 
literature and helpful spraying information. 


©. W. KROMER CO. «¢ Dept. 927 


Minneapolis 11, Minn. | 


















Use CROWN INFLATIONS 
for Better Milking Efficiency 
.-- Longer Life 
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No matter what make of milking machine you use, your local 
CROWN Deoler can supply you with the finest inflations 
available . .. GENUINE NATURAL RUBBER, advanced design 
and construction, at popular prices. Be sure to ask for CROWN 
Rubber Parts — inflations, tubing, gaskets, etc, 


CROWN DAIRY 
SUPPLY CO. 


326 WEST COLLEGE AVENUE 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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Genuine PFISTER HYBRIDS give you 
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Sometimes you have to hand it to the research boys. Take silage, 
for instance... 

During the past 10 years great strides have been made, and P.A.G. 
now makes available a wide variety of hybrid seed, field-proved 


especially for silage... hybrids that mature at just the right time 
(even in cool and short season areas)... with just the right amounts 
of sugar and moisture content for proper acid action and succulent 


palatable feed... heavy populated stands of thick leaved plants with 
tall, solid stalks and good quality ears. 


Genuine PFISTER SILAGE HYBRIDS 


Give you a PLUS FACTOR... 


With Genuine Pfister special silage hybrids you get a 
bonus...after your silo is filled, any uncut areas not 
used for silage, are top yielders in shelled corn...to 
feed or to sell! 


4 < 

PPIs TER 
For more information on H y B R | I) i. 
specific hybrids especially 
developed for ensilage 
in your locality, or for any 
other seed corn requirements, R yay t 
see your local Genuine . 5 ° 
Pfister Hybrid dealer. WS vi) ‘ 4 
GENERAL OFFICES 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 








WORLD RECORD YIELD HYBRID SEED CORN 
DEVELOPED AND FIELD-PROVED IN YOUR AREA 
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FEEDING the dairy herd 





by N. N. Allen 


It’s Easy To Feed Well 


A good square meal of high quality feeds serves 
the needs of bossy. These new feeding require- 
ments should not blind us to this basic truth. 


busy dairyman when he tries 
to keep up with all of the new 
feeding angles he reads about in 
the farm papers and the agricul- 
tural bulletins. 
The modern cow and her calf 
need more than just salt and lime 
and phosphorus. They need the 


I MUST be discouraging to a 


“trace” minerals in almost unbe- 
lievably small amounts. They 
must also have vitamins, which 


had not been discovered when our 
dads started milking cows. 

About the time we get caught 
up with the minerals and vitamins, 
we read that we have been all 
wrong in our cow feeding. Instead 
of feeding the cows, we must feed 
the “bugs,” those tiny, microscopic 
plants and animals which grow by 
the billions in the paunch. They 
play an important part in the nu- 
trition of the cow. 


How did they make milk?... 


What has happened to the cow 
which shelled out 400 pounds of 
fat year after year for our grand- 
father without his knowing that 
all of these things were required? 
How did she do it without minerals 
and vitamins? How could she 
thrive and milk as she did when 
Granddad made no attempt to feed 
the bacteria and, as a matter of 
fact, had no idea that they had to 
be fed? 

Well, the answer is that Grand- 
father’s cow did require minerals 
and vitamins, and he fed them to 
her. Her bacteria and portozoa 
did have to be fed, and he fed 
them. And he did feed plenty of 
protein, minerals, and vitamins to 
those husky calves. And they grew 
like weeds without any cud inocu- 
lation or antibiotics. 

How did he do it with just plain 
old-fashioned, home grown feeds? 

Let’s not forget that our good 
home grown feeds have minerals 
and vitamins as well as protein 
and energy. A good pasture, grown 
on fertile soil, has all of the cal- 
cium and most of the phosphorus 
the cow needs. And, grazing in 
the sunshine, she gets her vita- 
mins. Good hay and silage do the 
same job in the winter. The 
grains and mill feeds finish the 
task of giving her any energy, 
protein, and minerals that might 
be lacking. 


Good feeding is simple . . . 


It is true that the nutrition of 
the dairy cow is very complex, but 
good feeding is simple. We do not 
need to worry about all of the 
vitamins, minerals, and other spe- 
cial nutrients unless our ordinary 
feeds fail to furnish them. The 
simplest and least expensive way 
to furnish them is in good home 
grown roughages and grains. 

With milk prices where they are, 
a dairyman must keep the produc- 
tion costs down, and feed is the 
biggest item of cost. 

Underfeeding is not the way to 
keep feed costs down. We want to 
produce low-cost milk, but under- 


nourished cows always produce ex- 
pensive milk. 

The feed a cow eats serves sev- 
eral purposes. Part of it goes to 
keep the cow warm and to keep 
her body in repair. It must fur- 
nish the energy for the work of 
eating, grazing, chewing, pump- 
ing the blood, and digesting the 
feed. All of this is included in 
what we speak of as maintenance. 

Our farm crops and animals are 
not made in a factory. They must 
reproduce themselves. During two- 
thirds or more of the time, the 
dairy cow is carrying a calf. This 
developing calf requires nutrients 
for its growth. These nutrients 
must come from the food which 
is eaten by the cow. 

We know that it takes a lot of 
feed to grow our heifers, but we 
sometimes forget that most of our 
milking cows are still growing. 
Those 2, 3, and 4-year-olds must 
have feed for growing as well as 
milking. A fresh 2-year-old has 
about one-third of her growth 
ahead of her. That last third will 
take about half as much feed as 
it took to raise her to milking age. 

The dairy cow will not make an 
inferior product. If she is fed on- 
ly enough protein to make 30 
pounds of milk, that is all she will 
produce even though she is getting 
enough energy, minerals, and vita- 
mins for 50 pounds. She will not 
make 50 pounds of low-protein 
milk. 


No danger of overfeeding .. . 


When she gets more nutrients 
than are needed, the excess is 
stored as fat. Minerals and vita- 
mins are also stored for future 
use. The extra feed is not wasted. 
It is just like putting money in 
the bank. It can be withdrawn 
when it is needed. And it is a good 
idea to have her putting a little 
of her food “in the bank” after 
she passes her peak. 

If she is gaining a little weight, 
we know she is getting enough 
feed. If she is losing weight, we 
can be sure she is not. 


Cow has a priority system... 


We cannot fool the cow by feed- 
img just enough for milk produc- 
tion and leaving out the others. 
She has a priority system on the 
feed she is fed. Highest in priority 








“Just latch on and stop going 
eenie, meenie, minie, mo,” 
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is maintenance. Then come repro- 
duction, growth, and milk produc- 
tion in just about that order. Fat- 
tening comes last. She does not 
fatten unless she gets more feed 
than is needed for the other pur- 
poses. Or, if the ration is unbal- 
anced, usually by being short of 
protein, she may put on weight in- 
stead of milking. 

If by better feeding we can 
make two cows give as muth milk 
as three have been producing, we 
have to carry the overhead (main- 
tenance, growth, and reproduction) 
on only two cows instead of three. 
So, it takes less feed to get the 
same amount of milk. And it takes 
less work, too 

There are many ways of feeding 
well. The most profitable way to 
feed the 1954 model dairy cow is 
to plan the feeding program 
around: 

1. Plenty of good pasture dur- 
ing the entire summer. 

2. All of the good hay and si- 
lage that the cows will eat during 
the barn feeding season. 

3. Good home grown grains to 
furnish the extra energy needed 


for high production and _ good 
growth. 
4. Wisely purchased feeds, if 


necessary, to furnish any nutri- 
ents which cannot be supplied by 
the home grown feeds. 


Old-fashioned but sound... 


This program may sound old- 
fashioned. It is the same one you 
have been hearing for years from 
your county agent, dairy special- 
ists, ag teachers, and veteran 
trainers. It is just as up to date 


for the 1954 cow as it was for the 
1934 model. As a matter of fact, 
all of the new angles of feeding 
just serve to emphasize its sound- 
ness. 

This program gives the cow the 
energy, protein, minerals, and, vita- 
mins needed for growth and re- 
production as well as for mainte- 
nance and milking. It feeds the 
“bugs” in the rumen just the way 
they were meant to be fed. 

And it does all of this at low 
cost. This means more take-home 
pay in the milk check to meet the 
mortgage payments. It gives the 
dairy farmer and his family the 
better living they deserve for their 
hard work. 


Watch the Pastures 


Walk through the pastures and 
look at them from a cow’s point 
of view. Most of the grasses are 
not growing very rapidly at this 
time of year. The weather is fine 
for the animals to be out, but the 
feed supply is likely to be short 
unless we have planned for plenty 
of fall pasture. 

Can a cow get over 100 pounds 
of good grass without an excessive 
amount of grazing? If not, then 
we must feed hay and silage. It 
may not take as much as will be 
fed during the winter, but a little 
more hay and silage fed now will 
keep up the production. 

It is hard to bring back cows 
once they have been allowed to 
slump due to poor feeding. Keep 
them producing. It will pay off 
in better winter production when 
prices usually pick up a bit. 





How To Solve Your Fencing Problems 


(Continued from page 770) 


or by power digging, followed by 
hand tamping. But improved me- 
chanical post drivers now make it 
possible to set more posts and set 
them firmer than by any other 
method. 

This corner is not the only one 
that will provide support for your 
fence. By using large size posts, 
setting them in concrete, or using 
special anchors, good corners can 
be built. On the basis of experi- 
ence, however, it appears that the 
“Rosemount Corner” is the easiest 
to build and the most economical 
corner that will meet fencing re- 
quirements under the severe con- 
ditions of temperature, snow, and 
soil frequently encountered in some 
sections of the country. 

You will have made a good start 
with your fencing if you use dur- 
able posts and construct genuinely 
strong corners. Don’t spoil a good 
beginning . by overlooking some 
other points that might not have 
occurred to you. For instance, 
wire is seldom damaged by hand 
stretching. But tractors are often 
used for stretching, and unless 
vou are careful the wire (barbed 
and woven) can be damaged by 
pulling it too tight. 

Woven wire is made with a 
“hump” between the stays to ab- 
sorb contraction and expansion 
during temperature changes. Don't 
lose this “safety valve”, so to 
speak, by stretching too tightly. 
Stretch barbed wire by hand be- 
eause the chances are that power 
stretching will pull it too tight. 


Buy galvanized staples .. . 


Another item to remember is 
that a shift in use from hard, 


dense wood posts such as white 


cak to the softwood treated posts 
means that longer staples should 
be used. One inch lengths are sug- 
gested for oak posts; for pine and 
other softwoods use staples 114 to 
2 inches long. Choose galvanized 
staples to prevent rust, not only 
on the staple but also on the wire. 


Don’t let just anybody staple the 
wire to the posts unless he knows 
what he is doing. This is one of 
the most important steps in build- 
ing a fence. 


“Hang” fence wire just like you 
would a picture. In other words, 
slope the staple downward against 
the pull of the wire. In draws 
where the wire tends to lift, slope 
staples upward. 


If you will angle the staples a 
trifle from the up and down direc- 
tion of the wood grain, they will 
hold tighter in the post. 

How well a fence withstands 
stress against the wire depends on 
how tightly the staples are driven. 
On corners, drive staples tight on 
the wire in order to distribute pull 
against the entire corner. On line 
posts never drive staples tight. In- 
stead, leave the wire leose in the 
staple. Then, if machinery or live- 
stock should bump the wire, the 
force can be distributed over the 
whole length of the fence rather 
than between just two posts. 


The kind of fence construction 
described here doesn’t take any 
more of the farmer’s time than 
poor methods do. Moreover, by 
adopting good methods and using 
modern materials, the farmer ben- 
efits by getting a better fence that 
actually costs less on an annual 
basis than does the poorly con- 
structed fence. THE END 

















Seventy years’ experience building better barn equipment 
is your assurance that the Starline B-45 is truly a better 
Barn Cleaner. For example, Rex Z-Metal Chain Links give 
the new B-45 Chain greater strength and corrosion-resist- 
ance equal in some cases to stainless steel. The 97% ef- 
ficient Dodge Helical Gear Reducer assures cold-weather 


starting and minimum electrical power costs. 
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STARLINE, INC., Dept. 832 
Harvard, Illinois 


Please send FREE folder on the NEW B-45 
Barn Cleaner. 


FOR FREE FOLDER 
ON THE NEW 


STARLINE 8-45 TOWN 
BARN CLEANER 


NAME ' f 
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DEPENDABLE BARN EQUIPMENT SINCE 1883 


















TH , 
DEPENDABLE _RED_S 


Continental B-427 Open Power Unit, running on butane, and driving 10° 
Layne pump to raise 2,000 gallons per minute from depth of 150 feet. 






experience in engineering power 
units for specialized jobs, are 
built to run and keep on run- 
ning with a minimum of fuel, a 
minimum of attention, a mini- 
mum of costly down time. Red 
Seal users’ satisfaction is double- 
clinched, coast to coast, by fac- 
tory-approved service and 
genuine Red Seal parts. 


One reason why you see so many 
Continental Red Seal engines on 
farm and ranch is their unusually 
low operating and upkeep cost. 
if it is a Red Seal, it's not only 
economical but dependable— 
whether it runs on butane like 
this B-427 irrigation unit near 
Brownfield, Texas, or on Diesel 
oil or gasoline. Continental Red 
Seals, product of 50 years’ 





fontinenta/l Motors [orporation 





MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 














If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 





Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 
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dynamic new 


unlocks bigger yields 


. aad PR hor 
The CA Tractor has power to take the Allis- Chalmers subsoiler 
18 inches deep in most dry soils — and hold it there. TRAC- 
TION BOOSTER also assures steady working depth for mount- 
ed plows, listers, bedders, field cultivators and disc harrows. 


A world of new tractor advancements awaits 
you at your Allis-Chalmers dealer. See 
these new, more powerful tractors with 
SNAP-COUPLER, Power-Shift wheels, 
Two-Clutch power control without shifting 
. plus Depth Power at a glance with the 
new Traction Booster indicator (at left). 
Weight transfer to drive wheels is automatic 
— on and off, as needed, for maximum 
traction. It’s liveweight, not deadweight. 








Thousands of farmers are expanding 
the productive capacity of their farms 
by utilizing the third dimension of 
their fields . . . DEPTH! 


These are the owners of Allis- 
Chalmers CA and WD-45 Tractors 
with dynamic extra DEPTH POWER 

. . Traction Booster power that en- 
ables them to till their soils as deeply 
as good farming practice may require. 


Plowing one inch deeper than usual 
means power to move up to 1,500 more 
tons of earth per day. Subsoiling ... 
breaking up and shattering dry hard- 
pan to depths of 18 inches or more . . . 
requires the kind of extra power and 
ground-gripping traction for which CA 
and WD-45 Tractors are famous. 


That higher horsepower is there for 
one reason. To USE! With it, you can 
farm faster, deeper . . . unlock the full 
potential of your soil . . . for bigger 
yields, more profit, better farm living! 


°° 


Carry a measuring stick on your tractor. 
Use it to measure implement settings accuyr- 
ately. Check the depth — hold it constant 
with Allis-Chalmers mounted implements, 
It pays! Your dealer can show you how, 





LLIS‘CHALMERS 


SNAP-COUPLER is on (AL DIVISION «© MILWAUKEE 1, U, S.A. 


Allis-Chaimers trademark. 
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Build a Farrowing House 


(Continued from page 771) 


the sows approach farrowing, 
three or four may be shut in one 
of the large pens, where they may 
be washed and prepared to be put 
in the stalls. Prior to actual far- 
rowing, the sows might be put in 
the stalls once or twice to get 
them usé¢d to the stalls. The stalls 
allow 2 feet of width for the sow 
and 18 inches on either side for 
the little pigs. 

The length of time the sows are 
left in the stalls is governed large- 
ly by how soon the stalls are need- 
ed for other sows. Some leave the 
sows in only for a day or two, 
while others may have them in the 
stalls for a week. 

The plan calls for two sows and 
litters to occupy each of the larger 
pens. These pens should be 
equipped with heat lamps and a 
corner creep. The sows will be fed 
from self-feeders outside on the 
cement slab. Feeding outside 
keeps the inside pens clean be- 
cause the sows do their chores 
outside. 

The remaining eight sows will 
farrow in the stalls and may re- 
main there for a week or so, or 
until the producer feels he can run 
two sows and their litters togeth- 
er. After the last litters are old 
cnough to run together, the far- 
rowing stall panels can be removed 
and the last eight sows can occupy 
the farrowing pens similar to the 
ones in the other end of the house. 

When the sows occupy the stalls 
for only a couple of days, they are 
usually fed at the forward end of 
the stall. If left for longer peri- 
ods, the sows are invariably backed 
out of the stalls and fed in one 
of the pens or outside at the end 
of the house. 

There are variations to the set- 
up of these stalls which may fa- 
cilitate easier care. This is espe- 
cially true if a person intends to 
have sows farrow every’ two 
months or so in such a house. A 
3-foot alley might be built along 
the front of the stalls. Such an 
alley would permit the sows going 
out of the stalls forward to be 
fed, and then brought around to 
the back for entrance again to the 
stalls. 

It would be highly desirable, to 
keep overhead as low as possible, 
to run several lots of sows through 
such a house. Two lots of 16 sows, 
farrowing two months apart and 
twice a year, would be making 
very efficient use of such equip- 
ment. The overhead is too high 
to have such a house stand idle 10 
months of the year. 

In every litter farrowed, these 
stalls will save an extra pig from 
being lain upon. If 64 litters were 
farrowed in the year, that would 
mean 64 pigs saved. There would 
be little need of anyone playing 
nursemaid to a farrowing sow. 
Actual experience is testimony to 
the fact that losses of little pigs 
have been practically nothing with 
this kind of a setup. 

Midwest Plan No. 72668 is 
available for 30 cents from the 
agricultural engineering extension 
service in ‘any of the following 
states: Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklaho- 
ma, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

Hoard’s Dairyman readers in all 
states, however, may secure these 
plans plus a complete bill of ma- 
terials from the Hoard’s Dairyman 
Plan Service. Merely fill out the 
coupon appearing with this arti- 
cle. THE END 
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A.D. A. AD CITED 


Restaurant owners, at the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association con- 


vention in Chicago, cited the 
American Dairy Association ad- 
vertisement in the April issue of 


American Restaurant magazine as 
one of the six best advertisements 
directed to their industry. 

The July issue of the magazine 
was devoted to milk sales oppor- 
tunities for restaurants and _ insti- 
tutions. An American Dairy As- 
sociation ad pinpointed these op- 
portunities. 

Restaurateurs 
by the new July ad, 
milk as a beverage 
full profit. 

“Besides,” the ad_ states, 
gives customers more taste satis- 
faction, more refreshment, more 
flavor, and more nourishment at 
less cost than any other bever- 


age. 


will be advised, 
to sell cold 
and make a 


“milk 


DR. BEACH RETIRES 


Dr. Burr A. Beach, widely 
known extension veterinarian in 
Wisconsin, retired in June after 
43 years of fighting disease in 
Wisconsin farm animals. 

During his long period of serv- 
ice, Dr. Beach helped develop the 
technique of the complement fixa- 


tion test, forerunner of the blood 
test now used. 
Working with E. G. Hastings, 


he isolated the first culture of the 





DAIRY DIGEST 





organism producing Johne's dis- 
ease. Further, he shared in the 
early work against brucellosis in 
dairy cattle. 

Dr. Beach has been an able 
teacher and an enthusiastic ex- 


tension worker, making a marked 
and great contribution to better 
livestock health. 


FIRMAN E. BEAR RETIRES 


Bear, chairman of 
the Rutgers University Soils de- 
partment since 1940, retired June 
30. He will maintain an office on 
the Rutgers campus and continue 
to serve as editor-in-chief of Soil 
Science. 


Firman E. 


OHIO MILK CONFERENCE 
The 17th annual Ohio Milk Mar- 


keting Conference will be held 
September 21 and 22 in the Ohio 
Union on the Ohio State Univer- 
sity campus. 

Featured topics for discussion 
are “Disposal of Government Hold- 
ings of Dairy Products Through 


Domestic Channels and Foreign 
Channels,” “Increasing Milk Sales 
Through Consumer Education and 
Automatic Machines,” ‘Modifica- 
tion of the Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937,” “Seasonal Milk Pric- 
ing Plans,” and a report of the 
Legislative Service Commission, 
entitled “Studying Dairy Market- 
ing in Ohio.” 





What Is Corn Silage 


(Continued from page 769) 


after several weighings there is 


no further loss in weight. 

To get the per cent of dry mat- 
ter, multiply the dry weight by 
100 and divide by the fresh weight. 

The dry-matter content of silage 
may be found by following the 
same procedure, except for the 
harvesting of representative plants. 

In case it is not possible to make 
a dry matter determination, the 
dry matter percentage may be es- 
timated provided one has _ full 
knowledge of the condition of the 
crop at the time of harvest for 
the silo. 

The percentage dry-matter con- 
tent when ears are beginning to 
form is about 15 per cent; when 
kernels are forming, 17 per cent; 
early milk stage, 20 per cent; late 
milk stage, 23 per cent; early dent 
stage, 25 per cent; well dented, 28 
per cent, and kernels hardening 
with most of leaves still green, 
30 per cent; kernels hardening and 
upper leaves starting to turn 
brown, 32 per cent. 

The nutritive value of corn 
leaves and stalks is about 10 per 
cent less than that of grass hay. 
This difference has been taken 
into account in figuring the feed- 
ing equivalent of the leaf-stalk 
portion of corn forage or of corn 
silage as given in the table. 


How to use the table... 


Assume that the dry matter con- 
tent of the forage as put into the 
silo (or of the silage as removed) 
is 25 per cent. The table shows 
that a ton of this forage or silage 
contains 3.4 bushels of ears and 
has a hay-equivalent of 312 pounds. 
Apply current market prices. As- 
suming that corn is $1.50 per 


Worth? 


bushel and grass hay $20 a ton (1 
cent per pound), then 3.4 bushels 
of corn at $1.50 equals $5.10; and 
312 pounds of hay-equivalent at 
5.01 equals $3.12. The sum of the 
two items is $8.22. 


The method as explained above 
gives a good estimate of the mon- 


ey value of corn forage or silage 
in terms of the amount one would 
have to pay for an equal amount 
of nutrients in corn and grass hay 
at prevailing market prices. By 
no means, however, should the 
method be used for computing the 
cost of production of silage or the 
value of the meat or milk pro- 
duced from feeding it. 


Ear ‘Corn, and Grass ~Hay-l Equivalent in = ven “of 
Corn Forage 








Ory matter 








Ears* Grass hay 
in forage equivalentt 
Per Cent Bushels Pounds 

Ears 

forming 15 0.2 308 
Kernels 

forming 17 0.8 309 
Early milk 

stage 20 1.8 310 
Late milk 

stage 23 2.8 312 
Early dent 25 3.4 312 
Well dented 28 4.4 314 
Kernels hard- 

leaves 

green 30 5.1 315 
Upper leaves 

brown 32 5.7 315 
15 per cent moisture 0 pounds per bushel. 
‘15 per cent moisture , asis 


(A complete report of the investigation 
described in this article is given in Bul- 
letin 576 of the Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station entitled “A Method 
for Estimating the Money Value of Corn 


Silage’. The bulletin was prepared by 

W. B. Nevens, K. E. Harshbarger, R 

W. Touchberry, and G. H. Dungan). 
THE END 
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*still another 
champion herd 


milked by the 





aa Helps Keep Udders Healthy & Square 


"We like the HINMAN Milker because of its low vacuum and for 
that reason think it's easier on udders,’’ writes D. Mayne of Knollwood 
Farms. Knollwood-bred Holsteins, many famous National Champions, 
are noted for high milk production and butterfat tests. 


HINMAN’s faster milking 1954 model milker features 10” low vacuum 
action, easy to clean stainless steel pails,exclusive one-motion pouring. 








RR See 





MILKING 
write now for HINMA MACHINE CO., Dept. HD-9, Oneida, N. Y. \ 
\ Free Folders and ' 
, Scientific a 
i Milk Surveys Route No. Jt. eee cctiteiamaaia i 
Reveals secrets for | 
tr HEALTHIER HERDS, 
MORE MILK! Town.. State... genesnang — ’ 
> an ae 6 ae 2 Gb Ge & anaes @ @ a a 





GRAHAM SCHOOL 


DIAGNOSING PREGNANCY: 


This is the only ol in the world that we know « 
where cattlemen can abhetn instructions in their own #. 
guage and actual y Hs ynstrations how to safely diagnose 
pregnancy 

Write for ones which tells the whole story. Ask for the 
names of our students in your locality Taik wi them 
about the 

GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING 

SCHOOL 

Dept. HD, 216 E. 10th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


DATE AND LOCATION OF NEXT SCHOOLS 





Fresno, Calif. - Californian Hotel - Oct. 12-16, 1954 
Memphis, Tenn. - Gayoso Hotel - Nov. 2-6, 1954 
FOR CATTLEMEN Dallas, Texas - Dallas Hotel - Nov. 9-13, 1954 











BACK YOUR FUTURE WITH U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 








PRACTICAL DAIRYING....No. 6 


GET SANITARY UTENSILS 
the BK Way 


Sanitize utensils this easy way before 
milking ... Just rinse them with a fast- 
acting B-K chlorine solution. B-K leaves 
no unwanted films or milkstone on 
utensils or equipment, so be sure your 
sanitizer is B-K. 





Clean your utensils this proven way... 
° First rinse them with cool water alone. 
Then, follow with a good cleaning. Use 


e Low cost sanitation 


¢ Fast acting warm water containing General Manual 
e Easy on udders and hands Kleanser or the cleaner, MC-3, These 
© Safe for utensils and equipment dependable products are also made by 

the makers of B-K Powder. Order B-K 
e Combats mastitis 


products from your supplier today. 


BK 


Department 


e Leaves no milkstone 


For latest information on practical dairy 
sanitation, write to: 

B-K Dept., Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
East: 549 Widener Bidg., Phila. 7, Penna. 
West: 2168 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 4, Cal. 


Pennsalt 


Chemicals 
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PLAN PRODUCTION 


... you tan with 
* PORTABLE SPRINKLER (RRIGATION 





“Aluminum 
Irrigation Pipe 
Is Light and 
Easy for Me 

0 Handle,’ 


says Mrs. Andrew Kehrii, Jr., 
St. Paul, Oregon 


~ appears: Ge | 





“Thanks to lightweight aluminum pipeline, 
it never takes me more than half an hour for 
each move of pipeline and sprinklers,”’ says 
Mrs. Andrew Kehrli, Jr., who serves as chief 
irrigator on 48 acres of irrigated dairy pas- 
ture on the Kehrli farm. “If I can do irri- 
gating, anyone can, "adds Mrs. Kehrli, ‘“‘be- 
cause, after all, I didn’t know a thing about 
farming before I was married. Even a child 
can lift and carry a 20-foot section of 
aluminum laterals.” 

Andrew Kebhrli, Jr., says, “We started 
sprinkler irrigation on our pasture five years 
ago and we are tremendously enthusiastic 
about it. We run 130 milk cows continuously 
from April to November on just 48 acres of 
irrigated pasture, and that’s pretty heavy 
Grazing almost three cows to the acre. 

Ve could never do it without our sprinkler 
“or j 

“Last year, in addition to grazing 130 
head from spring until fall," adds Mr. Kehrli, 
“we also cut 125 tons of hay from the same 
48 acres. We owe this heavy feed production 
to just three things — the right grass-legume 
mixture, eoaty of fertilizer, and above all, 
our portable sprinkler irrigation system.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Kehrii's story is typical of the 
results irrigation systems ore bringing to 
dairy farmers in all parts of the country. 

Pian production and increase the profits from 
your acreage with portable sprinkler irrigation. 
And remember—strong, lightweight, non-rusting 
Reynolds Aluminum Irrigation Pipe is the 
economical, efficient lifeline of your portable 
sprinkler irrigation system! 


* Ths label is your guarantee of 
genuine cg Aluminum Pipe. 


This sen identifies dealers whe sel! > 
Reynolds Aluminum Irrigation Pipe 


Te eg 
REYNOLDS AL UMINUM 





Lu 
a 


FREE! “More income Per Acre” 
—the Mustrated booklet that tells 
all about portable sprinkler 
irrigation. 


Reynolds Metals Company 
2573 South Third Street, Lovisville 1, Kentucky 
Please send me your free booklet, “More income Per Acre” 











Flambeau Butter 


(Continued from page 767) 


that he possessed vision and ima- 
gination, with the technical know- 
how to make his theories a reality 
Consequently, the board decided to 
capitalize on “the doctor's” abili- 
ties 

The board proposed that Dr 
Fabricius develop a distinctive 
butter, different in taste and fla- 
vor to ordinary sweet cream 93- 
score butter; the product must 
command a premium in the mar- 
ket place. 

The quality of any finished prod- 
uct is due, in a large measure, to 
the kind of raw material from 
which it is made. Dr. Fabricius’ 
first step, therefore, in the devel- 
cpment of this project was to as- 
sure a uniform supply of quality 
milk. 

To quote Dr. Fabricius: “Taste 
or flavor is the most important 
factor in the sale of any food 
product. If the customer likes the 
food well enough, she will buy it 
no matter what it costs. I think 
that most of our present 93-score 
sweet cream butter lacks taste. 

“Perhaps the main reason for 
this lack of taste in 93-score but- 
ter is due to the tendency of 
many buttermakers to overpass 
teurize their cream at very high 
temperatures. They cook all the 
taste out of the butter. I think 
the good Lord knew what He was 
doing when He made milk with the 
propensity for growing lactic bac- 
teria. I, therefore, endeavored to 
put back into my butter the nat- 
ural taste and flavor which God 
intended butter to have. I accom- 
plished this purpose by using a 
culture.” 

I am a farmer, not a butter- 
maker. Therefore, I do not pro- 
pose to discuss the technicalities 
which go into the making of cul- 
tured butter. Such a dissertation 
would be of very little interest to 
the average reader of MHoard’s 
Dairyman. The important part of 
the story is this: Dr. Fabricius has 
met with phenomenal success. He 
is manufacturing a product which 
is a little different and a little 
better than the heretofore very 
best. 

The ultimate standards of meas- 
urement for fancy butter are 
three; its taste, its keeping quali- 
ties, and its uniformity. Their 
achievement is dependent on two 
basic factors. 

The first is the quality of cream 
used. 

The second is the technical skill 
or craftsmanship which goes into 
the making of butter. Slovenly 
workmanship never has produced 
a quality product, and it never 
will. 

“I made up my mind,” Dr. Fa- 
bricius said, “that if we were to 
achieve the kind of product we 
visualized, a pride of workmanship 
must be instilled in the minds and 
hearts of every one of the 100 em- 
ployees in the plant. To accom- 
plish this purpose, I called periodic 
meetings of my workers. 

“I carefully pointed out to them 
our problem. I outlined the diffi- 
culties and technicalities involved. 
I told them that they were now 
making the best butter in the 
United States. I especially empha- 
sized the fact that everyone, from 
the buttermaker down to the fire- 
man, had an important role to 
play. 

“In our plant we are craftsmen, 
not laborers. Every worker is 
proud of the product he is helping 





to make. In this way, we have 
achieved amazing uniformity 

“We have an understanding with 
our buyers that any butter which 
is below par shall be immediately 
air-mailed back to our plant at 
our expense. In the past three 
years not a single pound of butter 
has been returned. Last year we 
sold approximately 3,500,000 
pounds of butter in 22 different 
states.” 

The story of Flambeau Butter 
teaches three timely lessons to the 
various segments of the dairy in- 
dustry. 

First, the story demonstrates 
clearly that there is no substitute 
spread that can nearly approxi- 
mate the natural taste and flavor 
of quality butter. This is an as- 
surance which our demoralized 
butter industry needs. 

Dr. Fabricius is very emphatic 
on this point. He says, “In the 
past year not a single pound of 
Flambeau Butter has been sold to 
the government, nor have we any 
considerable amount in_ storage. 
All of our butter has gone into 
the retail trade. Our market is 
limited only by lack of finances 
on the one hand and a shortage 
of high-grade sweet cream on the 
other. 

“At the present time, the bulk 
of our butter is sold in the South. 
Last winter we made a consumer 
survey in one of our southern 
states. The results of the survey 
were very encouraging. It demon- 
strated that the yearly consump- 
tion of Flambeau Butter is ap- 
proximately 52 pounds per person. 
We know, of course that our sam- 
ple of 100 families was small. Fur- 
ther, the families were perhaps 
above average in income. Surveys 
in our own plant area in Wiscon- 
sin, however, show a higher per 
capita sales than 52 pounds.” 

Deep in the heart of the South, 
where cotton is king and marga- 
rine the customary spread for 
bread, we find an astounding per 
capita consumption of one brand 
of butter, a consumption, in fact, 
which is six and one-half times 
greater than our national per cap- 
ita average. This clearly demon- 
strates the fact that quality butter 
need never fear the competition of 
cheaper, inferior spreads. 

Furthermore, it is shown that 
price is not an important factor 
in the sale of quality butter. Un- 
questionably, this statement is 
contrary to the belief of many 
cost conscious people who insist 
that the price of butter must come 
down. Even some noted econo- 
mists are of this opinion. 

The fact remains that all Flam- 
beau Butter sells at a premium 
both at wholesale and retail levels. 
Some stores are charging 6 cents 
more for Flambeau Butter than 
they do for less popular brands. 
Nevertheless, the customers insist 
on buying Flambeau Butter be 
cause they believe they are pur- 
chasing a superior product. 

It seems to me the story of 
Flambeau Butter points its finger 
to’ the road the butter industry 
must travel in the future. The 
public' demands honest’ grading 
and labeling of all butter sold at 


retail, with an appropriate price 
differential distinguishing each 
grade. 


There is a law in the market 
place as immutable as the ancient 
law of the Medes and Persians. It 
is this: “Merchandise sold must 
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Nell! TWIN HOIST 
FOR FARM TRUCKS 


New twin Power— 
Nell! uchter WEIGHT 





>» Makes a HEAVY DUTY 
dump Truck out of 
your farm truck... 


Here is the low-cost way to do hundreds of farm 
hauling. dumping and spreading jobs and let the 
truck engine do the work. Make extra money with 
off-season hauling. This Anthony Twin Telescopic 
Hoist is built especially for farm operations with New 
SIMPLICITY, UTILITY, DEPENDABILITY and 
TWIN POWER. Has lowest possible mounting height 
for loading under combines, new stability and greater 
legal payload-ability. Write for New Free literature. 


Dept. 5413 e e e 
Here's another LOW-PRICED 
Anthony 
hydraulic 
HOIST 
é for your Ya, 
% or 
Zone ton truck— S 
Models $33 and $44, 


SOLD BY YOUR LOCAL TRUCK DEALER AND 
AUTHORIZED ANTHONY DISTRIBUTOR 


ANTHONY Co. 
PANTHONY Streator, il. 















Save up to $100.00 
Cut Fencing Cost 


New, one man super digger digs quick, 
clean holes in any soil. Fits all hy- ~ 
draulic Lift tractors. Timken Bear- 
ings. Hardened steel gears, heavy duty 
universal, 44" suger in 6°, 9, 12°, 18° 
or 24°, replaceable tool steel cutting 
blades, oversize steel frame. 












NEWTON, IOWA 








Mastitis 


Costs dairymen millions $ every year! 

EARLY DETECTION is extremely 

important. FREQUENT USE of those 
Accuracy Attested 


Brom Thymol 


Mastitis 
DETECTORS 


with the Green spots help a Dairyman 
to tell the Degree or Severity of the 





infection. 
Ask your Dealer or write for samples. 


STERLING RESEARCH CORP. 


Dairy Div. H.D. Buffalo 3, N. Y. 














Temporary Electric Fences ? 


Move them in a jiffy 
with KWIK-E PLAS- 
TIC INSULATORS. 
Self-binding! One mo- 
tion and it’s on or off! 
For light wire and rod 
posts only. Ask your 
electric fence dealer for 


KWIK-E INSULATORS 


Send card for free money-making information to 
MEINEN ELECTRIC, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 








COW POX-arincworm_ 
Gall Sores, Skin Abrasions 
*Biu-Kote dries up cowpox cull” 
eorT> . 


Dr. Naylor's 


lesions, controls secondary 
infection. Germicidal, Fungi- 
cidal, protective wound dress- 
ing. Quick drying .. deep pen- 


etrating. 4 oz. bottle $1.00 at 
drug and farm stores or write BLU-KOTE 
H. W. NAYLOR CO. + MORRIS, N.Y. 
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meet the competitive price of like 
products.” 

This law does not apply to the 
sale of quality butter for it has no 
competitor. Inferior butter assur- 
edly has a competitor in marga- 
rine. If undergrade butter is to 
continue in the market place, it 
must meet the price of other 
spreads. 

Shakespeare once said: “If to 
do were as easy as to know what 
were good to do, chapels had been 
churches and poor men’s cottages 
princes’ palaces.” 

This quotation certainly applies 
to the making of butter. On first 
thought, we would infer that all 
buttermakers should profit by Dr. 
Fabricius’ example and manufac- 
ture cultured butter. Unfortunate- 
ly, the answer to our butter prob- 
lem isn’t as simple as that. 

Butter culture is a bacteria. Like 
all bacteria, it multiplies very 
rapidly if it is given the slightest 
opportunity to do so. Butter made 
from inferior cream, or butter 
which bears the stamp of careless 
workmanship, is a very fertile field 
for bacterial growth. Cultured 
butter, when made by any but the 
most skillful buttermakers is liable 
to deteriorate very quickly. 

Dr. Fabricius has imagination. 
He is not satisfied to follow the 
beaten path of the past. He has 
the courage to experiment. Above 
all, he possesses a technical knowl- 
edge which he skillfully utilizes in 
order to make his dreams become 
a reality. 


Dr. Fabricius knows that two- 
thirds of genius is “the infinite 
capacity for taking pains.” “The 
doctor” is a perfectionist. He in- 
sists that each step in the manu- 
facturing of Flambeau’ Butter, 
frorn the production of milk on the 
farm to the final packaging of the 
finished product, approximates 
perfection. 

Unfortunately, very few butter- 
makers possess the knowledge or 
the genius of Dr. Fabricius. Too 
many of them are content to be 
artisans, not artists. They are 
ready to follow the old, beaten 
road which their predecessors built 
rather than pioneer new original 
trails. Many buttermakers oper- 
ate under the theory: “The prod- 
uct I am making is good enough.” 
Such a philosophy spells the doom 
of progress. : 

Each of us in his own way—the 
farmer, the plant operator, and 
the expert—has striven mightily 
to improve the standard of milk 
produced on the farm. In our zeal 
to reach this goal we have been 
prone to forget that high stand- 
ards and qualifications for our but- 
termakers are equally important. 

The importance of this report 
on Flambeau Butter is this: It 
points the way to a solution of our 
vexing butter problem. The an- 
swer requires but two things; 
high-grade cream and high-grade 
workmanship. The very simplicity 
ot the answer makes achievement 
difficult but challenging. 

THE END 





It’s Easy To Build a 


(Continued from page 772) 


valve” of your pond and is equally 
as important as the dam construc- 
tion. More ponds fail because of 
inadequate spillways than for any 
other cause. The dimensions for 
the spillway can be given by the 
person making your layout. 
Seeding. Topsoil which was piled 
near the dam at the beginning of 
construction should be used to cov- 
er the dam and exposed areas to 
help establish an early sod. 
Entrance Road. Before the con- 
struction equipment leaves it is 
well to build a road to the pond 
site. This should permit a fire 
truck to be driven to the water’s 
edge at any time. Remember that 
a pump can force water several 
thousand feet, but its suction hose 
is usually limited to 20 or 30 feet. 
Filling the Pond. With the dam 
and spillway completed and the 
stand-pipe in place you are now 
ready to fill the pond. Depending 
on the source, the pond may fill 
in a few days or several weeks. Fish 
for stocking the pond may be ob- 
tained at no cost from the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Fencing. Fence the pond and 
dam area to prevent stock tramp- 
ing the raw earth and dirtying the 
pond, 


Common causes of failure . . . 


Faulty construction methods 
may cause failure of the dam. To 
avoid this, have the dam planned 
and staked out before construction 
begins. By all means have the site 
carefully selected and remember 
that a haphazardly constructed job 
may mean failure for any one of 
the following common causes: 

1. Overtopping by water. When 
Gams do not have adequate sized 
spillways for handling flood water, 
it must go over the top of the 
dam. Once it starts there is little 
chané@ of saving the dam. 


Farm Pond 


2. Sod and topsoil in the dam. 
Too often the sod and topsoil are 
not removed from the foundation. 
In other cases they are used in 
building the dam. Such material 
makes a porous and fibrous layer 
along which water travels easily 
and, therefore, causes an excessive 
seep through the dam. 

3. Too little compaction during 
construction. Improper tamping 
and packing of earth in the dam 
may result from either of two 
causes: (1) failure to place the 
fil! material in thin, flat layers of 
6 or 8 inches: or (2) failure to 
thoroughly pack each layer before 
another one is added. 

4. Dam too narrow. 
bottom of the dam is not thick 
enough, excessive leaks resulting 
from pressure of the water im- 
pounded on the upper side may 
cause trouble. 

5. Leaks. Ponds built on porous 
soils may be very difficult to seal. 
A clay core in the dam plus a 
clay lining in the basin, or com- 
mercial sealers, may be needed to 
stop leaks of this type. 

6. Muskrats. Muskrats are fre- 
quently attracted to farm ponds. 
Their presence is an added cash 
income, if the crop of pelts is har- 
vested. However, some object to 
their presence because burrowing 
in the dam may cause it to fail. 

The most effective means of 
preventing this damage is to build 
the dam according to _ specifica- 
tions. Make top width at least 6 
feet. While this will not neces- 
sarily prevent muskrats from bur- 
rowing in the dam, it is believed 
that the distance will be too great 
for them to cut through and cause 
a leak. If the pond banks around 
the shoreline are made steep, the 
muskrats are more likely to dig 
where there will be no damage. 

THE END 


When the 
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box car or truck. 


Phone Collect, Jackson 5-2650 





LUMBER 


SAWMILL to CONSUMER! 


Save up t. 40% 


DIRECT MILL SHIPMENTS enable you to make lumber purchases 
of certified quality at prices that will astonish you. Get a bigger, 
better building at less money than you thought possible. 


Lumber for a barn, machine shed, granary or home delivered by 


Mail your material list for prices and full details. 





ER MILLS. INC) 


DULUTH 4 MINN, 











Use DR. DAVID ROBERTS 


LAXOTON 


LAXOTON combines the de- 
sired qualities of a Stimulat- 
ing laxative; giving sto- 







machic action alleviating im- 
paction. LAXOTON in proper 
doses stimulctes the fiow 
of digestive fluids and in- 
creases Peristalsis. LAXOTON 
hes been successfully used 
for over 50 years by dairy 
farmers all over the United 


Stotes. ‘np RS 


CALF MEDICINE 


A soothing astringent 
bowel treatment, espe- 
cially for loose bowels 
ond simple scours in 
calves and other live- 
stock. 





HERO-TONIK 


A concentrated biend of 
trace elements and miner 
als, together with drugs 
and Vitamin D. Some of the 
elements present in this 
prescription cre lacking in 
producing cows. This 3- 
pound package should 
serve to add to the feed 
of one cow for about 40 
days. 





DR. DAVID ROBERTS 


VETERINARY CO., INC. 


2394 GRAND AVE. © WAUKESHA, WIS. 








DEHORN YOUR CALVES WITH 


Automatic 


Sunbeam Heat Control 
STEWART] CALF DEHORNER 
FAST... 


SAFE... 
CERTAIN 









Your calves can be dehorned any time of 
year with the Sunbeam Stewart calf dehorner. 
No loss of blood—no open flesh wound—no 
bad after effects. Automatic heat control pro- 
vides correct, high heat. Complete with heavy 
duty soldering tip, $15.95 at your dealer's. 


Write for more information on Sunbeam Stewart Dehorner. 


finbeam CORPORATION 


Dept. 39,5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Illinois 








YOU GET 


MORE 


for your money ina 


SAFGARD 


STEEL PANEL CORN CRIB 


Heavier gauge steel panels. 

NEW oom asting bonderized and baked 
enamel finish. 

Heavier gauge galvanized sectional roof. 

NEW Flow-Control lower door for easier corm 
removal. 

Two doors instead of one. 

Compare feature for feature! No other 

crib can match the new SAFGARD. 

700 and 900 bu. cap. Write for details 
and name of nearest dealer. oo oom 


GRAND SHEET METAL 
SAFGARD PRODUCTS COMPANY — 
“Melrose Park, Illinois 
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KING COWS 


, LKe “GENTLED’’ 





INSTANTLY! 






« Make more money mitking than selling her! 
Amazing new Basler Cattle Gentl-izer safely 
quiets toughest cow in your herd with gen- 
tle pressure that prevents cow from moving 
its hind tegs. Easy to put on, no chains, no 
danger, no injury. Sate, sanitary. Thousands 
in use. Try 10 days at our risk on money- 
back guarantee. Specify breed and size 
when ordering. Only $12.95 ppd. ($13.95 


me See 


2655900; Canadian Pat. Pend. 
(DEALERS AND AGENTS WANTED) 
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GLEN HAVEN WIS 














BACK YOUR FUTURE WITH 
U. S. DEFENSE BONDS 
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‘Low 


Cost a4 


Feeding Plan’ 


Calves Gain Steadily and 
Faster .. . quicker finish 
at Less Cost and More 

Profits for You! 


STEP 1 — 


CALF-PAB 


4th day on replaces cow's 







milk sofely and profitably 





Smooth transition . 
STEP 2— 


PABLETS 


Gets calves on dry feed sooner 
less chance of scours 
from one to the other! 
STEP 3— 


CALFADINE 


Complete calf ration to moin 
tain rapid gains 


" Ask Your Feed Dealer! 
Write For Free Gestation Calendar! 


Kilatchlords 


an Plont & Offices Midwest Division West Coast Division 
WAUKEGAN. ILL. Dee Moines, le Nempa, Idaho 


BUY U.S. 
DEFENSE BONDS 

















Insist on May E 


Irrigation Pumping Units 


For YOUR Pasture 


Last year the Hale Irrigation Unit 


shown at bottom saved the dairy busi- 
ness that depended on the 26 acre pas- 
ture partly shown immediately below 

Whatever the size of your Pasture, 
Orchard or Grove you can depend on a 


HALE UNIT to keep it 


“producing.” 





Write Dept. H for Information on Hale 
Irrigation Pumping Units. Please state 
number of acres and source of water. 





IRRIGATION DIVISION 
FIRE PUMP CO 


H A L E Conshohocken, Pa. 
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FORTY DINARS (about $112) were 
Obviously it is not a full-blooded Holstein. 


according to its owner. 


paid for this Holstein heifer, 


Dairy Cows on the Streets of Baghdad 


(Continued from page 775) 


sentative here, with contracts to 
build large grain storage elevators. 
“Modern” storage space is rarely 
seen, but farmers and villagers do 
all right with centuries-old storage 
“bins” or enclosures of adobe. 
Strangely enough, hay storage 
seems to be unheard of and, in 
fact, the Arabic language has no 
word for “hay”. 

Alfalfa grows well but is always 
fed green. Its value is partially 
recognized. It can be made avail- 
able, green, for about every month 
of the year. Even with lack of 
effective year-around irrigation and 
cultural practices for alfalfa, it is 
available green in many areas 
for eight or nine months a year. 

In the dairies in and around the 
cities, feed is almost § always 
brought to the cows which are 
tethered or kept in dry lots. This 
is true of both the family cow and 
the commercial cow. 


Need manure for fuel... 


One of the reasons why cows 
are not permitted to range more 
is that in much of Iraq the ma- 
nure is necessary for fuel. It is 
gathered carefully, molded into 
cakes, and dried in the sun. In this 
largely treeless country (aside from 
date palms), the need for fuel 
seems always greater than the 
need for fertilizing land. This is 
not to say that the land would not 
benefit greatly from fertilization; 
it is only that the need for cook- 
ing food and boiling water is al- 
ways more immediate than soil 
fertility. 

Believe it or not, the recent de- 
velopment of oil refineries, follow- 
ing the abundant production of 
Iraq’s oil felds, is making better 
land fertilization possible by the 
substitution of low-cost kerosene 
for dried manure. Interestingly 
enough, oil and manure are some- 
times mixed for fuel. I visited a 
brick kiln where the furnaces were 
kept hot by buffalo manure soaked 
with oil. The mixture was shov- 
eled down through many little trap 
doors on the top of the kiln. 

Dairying in the villages is differ- 
ent from that around the cities. 
When there is pasturage, which 
may often be only stubble fields or 
hit-or-miss growth on fallow fields, 
the animals of the villages are sent 
out as a common herd with young 
folks as herdsmen. It is interesting 
to watch the hera come home at 
night. The cows “peel off” left 
and right through doorways in the 


adobe walls along the ‘edge of the 
street. They enter the compound, 
or household lot, of their owners. 


Cows in the courtyard... 


Iraq villages typically are a close 
cluster of houses, each with its 
yard completely enclosed in a high 
adobe wall. Therefore, the cows 
enter the front gate of the home 
and stay in what one might call 
the courtyard of the household. 

By now you will wonder with 
all this discussion of city and vil- 
lage dairying, “Where are the dairy 
farms?" Well, there really aren’t 
any as we think of them. Because 
of the systems of land ownership 
and village living, independent 
homesteads are rare. Whether a 
farmer is a landowner or a share- 
cropper (most are the latter) he 
still lives in a village. One notices 
that the domestic animals, living so 
close to the people, are very docile 
and tame. This includes the sheep 
as well as dairy cows. 

One can travel around Iraq for 
several months without seeing a 
mature bull. There are many 
bullocks around, as castrating is 
practiced little. Male calves are 
usually raised for beef. 

Except for the very few dairy 
herds around the bigger cities, the 
number of cows kept by one owner 
are so few that it would be eco- 
nomically impossible to keep a bull 
for one’s own cows. An official told 
me that this handicapped breeding 
progress, although often a village 
would keep a male calf from one 
of the outstanding cows and help 
the owner with some of the feed. 
Generally, however, breeding is hit 
or miss by the young bulls running 
with the herds of the villages. 

Around the major cities there 
are government-owned studs, where 
service is free. Of course, cows 
must be brought to the studs. The 
field is growing for artificial in- 
semination, and officials of the 
ministry of agriculture are working 
on plans for such work. The diffi- 
culties in conducting the program 
are many. 

I personally see little or no val- 
ue of importing “better” blood at 
the present time. Farmers should 
improve their feeding and man- 
agement practices before import- 
ing high producing animals. 


Used as draft animals... 


When someone speaks of cattle 
as draft animals, he means cows 
or heifers, not oxen or steers. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Cows, including those in milk, are 
frequently used to pull plows. Al- 
though perhaps not a major factor 
in farm power, I have seen many 
cows and heifers used as draft ani- 
mals. I have not seen any steers 
or oxen in my travels over most 
parts of Iraq. 

With the small cows and the 
crude stick and pad yokes used, 
obviously the plow must be small 
and cannot cut deeply. That is just 
the case, for the local plow (the 
traditional type) cuts into the clay 
soil only about three inches. To 
better visualize the size and weight 
of the plow, imagine one you can 
put over your shoulder and car- 
ry home at night. 

Inasmuch as plowing is seasonal 
and very little other cultivation is 
done, keeping special draft animals 
for plowing alone would be an ex- 
tra burden for the poor farmer. 
Therefore, he drafts whatever an- 
imals are at hand and gets the 
plowing done. 


Cooks prefer butter... 


In Baghdad butter is now made 
from pasteurized cream. Thereisa 
cheaper butter called “cooking but- 
ter.” Local cooks like to use but- 
ter in cooking, and do so when 
they can afford it. A great deal of 
vegetable oil is also used in cook- 
ing. This is a clear liquid oil pro- 
duced in Iraq and sold in quart 
bottles. 

There is a butter made from 
sheep’s milk that is very popular. 
It is called ghee. Made by Bedouin 
tribes, it is packed in large cans 
and sent to market. 

The number one dairy product 
seems to be lebban. This is a cul- 
tured milk, made in the homes for 
home use, peddled on the streets, 
and sold in eating places. Each 
new batch is made by adding a 
culture from the batch of the day 
before to freshly boiled milk. It is 
served in two ways, either thick, 
like custard or bonny-clabber, or 
thin enough to drink. In a village 
near where I live (just outside 
Baghdad) enough surplus is made 
so that several women carry loads 
of it into Baghdad on their heads. 
It is carried in a remarkable bal- 
ancing demonstration, with six to 
eight containers (one on the other) 
making a tower on the head about 
three feet high. Each container 
resembles a cheese hoop in size and 
general appearance. The women 
walk gracefully with these loads 
along a paved highway where 
buses, taxies, and other vehicles 
whiz by with much weaving and 
horn blowing. 

In Baghdad venders roam the 
main streets with buckets of leb- 
ban, with cakes of ice floating in 
the buckets. Each vender carries a 
second bucket filled with water in 
which to wash the few glasses used 
to serve everybody who buys the 
thin-type lebban. Many who buy 
from the second half of the bucket 
must certainly get a higher pro- 
portion of water, but I haven't de- 
tected any arguments over watered 
lebban. 

Hotels also serve lebban to Iraqi 
and foreigners alike. The Ameri- 
can families quickly develop a 
taste for it. My own household 
uses a quart of milk daily for leb- 
ban production. The Baghdad tales 
of its curative and preventive pow- 
ers may be exaggerated but, from 
all I can observe, it is a healthful 
and. valuable food for this area, 
either with or without refrigera- 
tion. Wider use of cultured milk 
in America might be a good idea, 
too. THE END 
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CUT FEED CosTs 


25% 
by 
GRINDING 













Four tons of properly ground grain 
or roughage will produce as much 
milk and meat as five tons of un- 
ground feed. Grinding increases 
palatability, reduces feeding waste. 
Ground feed is easier to store and 
handle, too. 

For better, faster grinding and more 
mill for your money, choose Papec. 
It is GUARANTEED to outgrind 
any other mill in the same power 
class. For information, see your 
Papec dealer or send name on 
margin of ad. 

PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY, 
Shortsville, N. Y. 


PAPEC wits" 
FORAGE HARVESTERS CROP BLOWERS 


ENSILAGE CUTTERS FEED MIXERS 
HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLERS 














@) Master Saver Feeder 








~~ FOR HAY OR ENSILAGE 


Model +15 $ 50 
15 Ft. Long 89 
FREIGHT PREPAID 
Model 10 ¢ 50 
8 2” Long 69 
FREIGHT PREPAID 


* PERMANENT 

* ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 
* CUTS YOUR FEED COST 
* FEEDS 24 HEAD 





CENTRAL STATES SALES CO. 


P.O BOX 10222 DALLAS TEXA 


HOOF ROT?.- 


CANKER — THRUSH 
A powerful, penetrating 
antiseptic for stubborn 
hoof conditions, fungus 
infections. Easy to apply 

pour it on. 12 oz. bottle 

$1.00 at your dealer's, 
or by mail postpaid. 


H.W. Naylor Co., Morris 11, N.Y. 





Dr. Naylor's 


LINITE 











You'll like our 


HERD BOOKS 


Office and Vest Pocket Sizes 


BARN MILK 
RECORD SHEETS 


For keeping track of 
daily milk production 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 
NO OBLIGATION 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


“Dairy Farm Headqvorters” 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 





























Questions Asked by Breeders 


by R. H. 


From time to time I am able to 
buy damaged soybeans at a pretty 
low price. I raise a lot of hogs and 
have to buy protein and would like 
to use soybeans, but some people 
have told me that they are not 
good for hogs. Is this right? 


Raw soybeans (not soybean oil 
meal) will cause soft pork if they 
are fed in considerable quantity in 
the ration. Because of the kind of 
oil in the soybean, it causes the 
pork fat to be soft which affects 
the quality of lard and also takes 
away from the eye appeal of fresh 
pork offered for sale to the house- 
wife. Therefore soybeans should 
be fed sparingly to hogs that are 
being fattened for market, espe- 
cially during the latter part of the 
fattening period. This would apply 
to packing sows as well as to butch- 
er hogs. Of course, as little as 2 
per cent or 3 per cent soybeans in 
the ration would not noticeably af- 
fect the pork fat. 

Young pigs and breeding animals 
may be fed larger amounts of raw 
beans if the price warrants, as is 
sometimes true with low quality 
beans. But usually it is wise to 
sell the higher quality beans and 
buy the soybean oil meal. 

Hogs put on relatively little fat 
before they weigh 125 pounds, and 
raw beans can satisfactorily make 
up about half of the protein supple- 
ment up to that time. Thereafter 
they should be reduced consider- 
ably. Since one is not concerned 
about the kind of fat on breeding 
animals they can be fed raw beans 
to make up from one-half to three- 
fourths of the protein supplement. 

The protein in soybeans is of 
rather poor quality and therefore 
the other sources of protein should 
be of relatively high quality, such 
as animal by-products. 

Raw beans are not particularly 
palatable to hogs and therefore 
should be ground and mixed with 
other feeds. It is usually best to 
make a complete ration mixture 
for the following reason. If a pro- 
tein supplement containing a high 
proportion of ground beans is fed 
free choice, there is a good chance 
the hog will not eat enough of the 
supplement to satisfy its protein 
requirement. 

There is quite a contrast be- 
tween raw soybeans and soybean 
oil meal as a protein supplement 
for hogs. The raw beans are un- 
palatable and are of low protein 
quality, whereas the processed meal 
is extremely palatable and contains 
very good quality protein. Further- 
more, the oil that causes soft pork 
fat has been almost completely re- 
moved from the soybean oil meal 
so that it can safely be fed to any 
kind Of hog without affecting the 
carcass. 


I've heard that shoats do better 
towards the end of the fattening 
period if they are kept tight in a 
pen instead of on pasture. Mine 
weigh a little over 100 pounds now. 
Would I be ahead if I penned them 
up? 


It’s a common practice for hog 
producers 


to confine hogs after 


Grummer 


they weigh about 150 pounds be- 
cause they feel that a market hog 
will do better in a small lot than 
he will when having the run of a 
large field. Frankly, there is little 
experimental information on this 
question. 

The Purdue Experiment Station 
compared hogs that were given ex- 
ercise with those that were con- 
fined and found very little differ- 
ence in rate and economy of gain, 
especially when such comparisons 
were made after the hogs weighed 
150 pounds. 

The amount of exercise a hog 
will take depends on a number of 
factors and the following are a few 
of the more important ones. 

1. Temperament of the hog. 
Some breeds and some strains of 
hogs will walk only from the sleep- 
ing quarters to the feed and water 
and back again, regardless of the 
area they have to run in. 

2. Climate. Most hogs weighing 
150 pounds or more will be rela- 
tively inactive during hot weather 
and more active in cool weather, 

3. Pasture. The kind and amount 
of pasture available will largely de- 
termine the amount of walking and 
running that hogs will do. If the 
pasture is lush and palatable the 
hogs will cover relatively little 
ground during foraging. On the 
other hand if the pasture is skimpy 
they may cover considerable terri- 
tory hunting for succulent forage. 

4. Extent of coneentrate feeding. 
A full-fed animal is not inclined to 
do a lot of traveling whereas a lim- 
ited-fed animal is naturally going 
to try to fill its stomach. When the 
pasture is of poor quality and 
sparse the limited-fed animal may 
“run off considerable meat” while 
hunting for feed. 

The question of confinement is 
largely answered by good judg- 
ment. For example, if the strain 
or breed of hog is inclined to be 
inactive, if the hogs are being full 
fed during hot weather, and if the 
pasture is of good quality and 
plentiful, there is considerable to 
be gained from permitting the hogs 
to forage until they are ready for 
market. : 

On the other hand, if the hogs 
are very active, if the pasture is 
poor and the field area is large, 
and if the weather is cool, then the 
hogs would be better off confined 
to a small pen. 
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“That’s where I stopped paving 


the barnyard.” 























...is she calling YOU? 


You’re losing valuable time and plenty of 
production profits if you sti// have to carry 
water to your dairy herd. It’s so easy to 
have dependable Goulds running water on 
your farm—in the barn and at the house, 
too. Why not see your Goulds dealer— 
or mail the coupon today... 


GOULDS JET-O-MATIC 


The famous dual-serv- 
ice pump that is easily 
converted for either 
shallow or deep well 
use—protects your in- 
vestment if water level 
drops. Full range of 
sizes, capacities and 

ressures for every 
arm need, 


GOULDS pumps inc. 


Dept. X-20, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Enclosed is 10¢ for 20-page booklet telling 
toselect the correct water systen 
of nearest distributor. 








he 


1. Include nam 


Address. .....+++:: 




















NDER 
Make Better Feed ot — 
lower Costs with a 
Johnson MIXALL 
Mixes Dry Feeds, Blends Liquids 
and Soaked Feeds with Dry Feeds 
A perfect mix in 2 to 5 minutes of 
oll ingredients, dry of moist Tilt 





Write today # 
ieee folder nd to dump the lood Mines up to 
price het 300 ibs. per botch. Operotes with 


electric motor 


GORDON JOHNSON EQUIP. CO, 


"2519 HDA Madison Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Daisy Cattle Markers 


Solid brass tags and 
brass-plated chain. 
No. 21—FOR NECK. Ad- 
justable. Tags num- 
bered both sides. $13.25 

per dozen. 








No. 17--FOR HORNS. 
Adjustable. $9.20 per 
dozen. 

No. 388—DOUBLE PLATE NECK CHAIN, 
Upper portion strap, lower portion chain. 
°$14.50 per dozen. 

Write for catalog. Sample mailed for $1.00. 


GOLDEN ARROW FARMS ‘*‘ 
Dept. c Box 7 Huntington, Indiana 





Before you buy 
investigate 


THE MARTIN” 


The strongest 
Siler i matiere| te, 
folate mihi wile) 
built! 

Oi elaelili t-te) 
to withstand 


the high 







ela-stitie-t ie) 


grass silage 


-FINEST|— 
SILAGE 


a now! 


Send coupon 
or write for 
the facts 
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ARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





Send facts aboyt Martin 
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Courtesy Grand Rapids News Bureau 


HANDSOME PIECE of 


with attractive 


THIS 
enhanced 


furniture needs 
accessories, 


to be 


scaled to size. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





HOARDS DAIRYMAN 


—Courtesy Grand Rapids News Bureau. 





THE SAME CHEST goes feminine for a bedroom setting with crystal 
based lamp, star-studded mirror, and lovely, sparkling perfume bottles. 


by placing each piece properly in your rooms and using 


imagination in the arrangement of the various accessories. 


PIECE of furniture assumes its person- 
Atv from its use in your home. Dis- 

played in the showroom of a furniture 
simply another chair, table, or 
chest of drawers. But only in the setting of 
your own home can the same piece of furni- 
ture acquire a purpose and personality. 

Just how much purpose and personality the 
furniture in your home has depends upon 
you. Here are a few basic rules to observe 
in using your furniture to its best ad- 
vantage. 

DO consider wall space in placing your 


store it's 


HOARES DAIRY WAN 


Courtesy Consolidated Trimn 
A PRETTY WINDOW provides an attractive 
frame for a small table. The round lines are 
repeated in round lampshade, plate, and planter. 


ng Corp 





by Virginia Blodgett 


furniture. A tiny table looks lost along a 
long, unbroken wall space. Here’s the spot 
for that long chest of drawers, a _ table 
flanked by matching chairs, or a wide daven- 
port. 

On the other hand, a massive piece of 
furniture crowded into a narrow wall space 
has a cramped look. 

Wall space is as important as floor space 
in plotting a room arrangement. So give 
your furniture a properly proportioned back- 
ground if you'd play up each piece as a part 
of your decorative scheme. 

DON’T try to conserve space by placing 
a large piece of furniture crosswise across 
a corner. You'll actually be wasting space 
as well as giving the furniture an awkward 


look. Some furniture is especially designed 


to be used in a corner, triangular lamp 
tables, for instance. But a long davenport, 
placed across a corner simply takes up valu- 
able floor space. 

If you haven’t enough unbroken wall space 
for a davenport, a sectional type davenport 
would be a good solution. This type could 
be used in a corner or divided up anywhere 
about the room. 

DO play up the best features of your 
furniture and minimize the bad ones. Al- 
most everyone has at least one furniture 
foible—something that turned out to be a 
mistake. It’s a dud, but you're stuck with 
it. The question is how to make the best 
of it. 

If it’s an upholstered piece (davenport or 
chair) perhaps the color or design strikes 
the unhappy note. It may have looked beau- 
tiful. in the store or a bargain price may 
have been the big attraction. At any rate, 
it’s nothing but an eyesore now. A slipcover 
can conceal a multitude of sins of this type. 


Bad lines on a davenport may be minimized 
with piles of colorful cushions at either end. 
A long coffee table can serve as a distrac- 
tion, too. 

If your furniture foible is a smaller item 
(occasional chair or table) keep it out of the 
limelight in your room. Don’t spotlight it 
beneath a lamp or before a wide window- 
Instead play up your prettiest pieces in these 
positions and keep the “duds” in the back- 
ground. 

DON’T cover a handsome table top with 
an ornately embroidered “runner.” A few 
years ago every surface in the home was 
usually embellished with fringed shawls or 
crocheted doilies. But a few carefully chosen 
accessories on an otherwise unadorned table 
are more in keeping with today’s “unclut- 
tered” look in decorating. 

DO give your furniture proper care if 
you’d preserve its beauty. A good coat of 
furniture polish on finished surfaces pro- 
tects as well as beautifies. 

If you have small children or a careless 
husband, preserve your table tops and peace 
of mind with protective glass. 

DON’T fail to flatter your furniture with 
comfortable and convenient groupings. Furni- 
ture spaced about a room with no apparent 
relationship, one piece to another, creates 
a haphazard atmosphere. 

An easy chair, no matter how comfort- 
able it may be, looks cold and uninviting 
simply standing on its own in a room. But 
add a hassock, a small chairside table, a 
lamp, and the same chair achieves a cozy, 
warm look. 

A davenport left completely on its own 
isn’t nearly as attractive or inviting as one 
softly lighted by pretty table lamps fronted 
by a convenient coffee table. THE END 
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From Day to Day 


HOUGH it seems just like 
last wéek that the children 


came home with their books 
and report cards, in most places 
school has started for another year. 
The first few days of peace and 
quiet around the house seem 
strange and rather lonely; then we 
shake down into routine and life 
soon becomes normal. 

Schools everywhere are faced 
with big problems that show little 
signs of growing smaller. Contrary 
to expectations, the baby boom per- 
sists, so it is hard to foretell just 
when the enrollment crest will be 
reached and start to subside. When 
it does, will we be left with ex- 
panded facilities no longer needed? 
If so, just how much shall or can 
we expand now to meet existing 
needs? 

School taxes account for the ma- 
jor sums on our annual statements, 
and we have not nearly provided 
adequate housing or raised teach- 
ers’ wages to where they are com- 
petitive, or purchased the equip- 
ment we need to teach adequately 
in this changing, modern world. 

Or so experts tell us. As for my- 
self, I worry less about the physi- 
cal facilities of the school plant 
than I do the quality of the teach- 
er. A good teacher can turn out 
educated children with very simple 
material equipment. 

What is a good teacher? One 
who truly likes and understands 
children and who has the ability to 
arouse curiosity in them and stim- 
ulate the desire to learn more 
and more about the subject she 
helps them discover. Maybe it is 
music ... art... literature... 
languages . .. engineering. Maybe 
it is repairing automobiles .. . 
cooking food . . . typing. Whether 
it leads to a highly paid profession 
or not, inspiring the child who is 
interested in a subject to become 
the best in that subject is good 
teaching, I think. 

I hope your child gets such a 
teacher this fall. 
~ * * 


Many homemakers may not be 
sure about the desirability of thaw- 
ing frozen meat before cooking as 
against popping it into the oven 
while still frozen. 

Doesn't make any difference, say 
research experts. The only thing is 
that roasts may take two or three 
times as long to cook, if put into 
the oven before thawing, and that 








“Yesser, Ed, nothing but the best, 
automatic feeders, fountains for 
the chicks, inter-com box from 
barn to house. Everything mod- 
ern!” 





by Lois J. Hurley 


may have some bearing on the size 
of your fuel bill. 

Some meats have to be thawed. 
Pieces you want to bread cannot 
be coated with crumbs _ until 
thawed; hamburger may not season 
evenly. To prevent drying out, let 
the meat thaw in freezer-wrap pa- 
per. Never re-freeze meat after 
it has thawed. 

Our thinking used to be that 
freezing had little or no effect on 
the tenderness of meat. The way 
it went into the freezer was the 
way it came out. Now there has 
been a switch on this. Food spe- 
cialists have found that young good 
or choice beef is made more tender 
by freezing. 

* * * 

September is the month for corn 
roasts at the outdoor fireplace or 
grill and I hope you will plan to 
have some. Select tender ears from 
the late patch; turn back the tips 
far enough to remove the silks and 
discard for worms. Put to soak in 
a tub of salted water. Then, lay 
in the wet shucks on the grill and 
cook until steamed tender and deli- 
cately browned. Serve with sliced 
ripe tomatoes, .grilled hamburgers, 
a barbecued hamburger mixture, 
or hot dogs. if you’re fortunate 
enough to live in a German com- 
munity, maybe you will want to 
use bratwursts. 

A “bratwurst fry” is just about 
the nicest thing you can be invited 
to, around here. “Brats” are fat, 
juicy sausages, made of either pork 
or veal; we prefer the veal type. My 
husband gfills them on a very low 
charcoal fire and we serve them 
with a big skillet of raw fried po- 
tatoes; sauerkraut that has sim- 
mered long and slow with a season- 
ing of bacon drippings, an extra 
spoonful of salt, and a red chili 
pepper; caraway rye bread or sau- 
sage rolls; and melon for dessert. 
In corn season, we add a big kettle 
of tender ears, either roasted or 
cooked in the big preserving kettle 
on the grill. 

Our church bulletin contained 
these quoted Ten Commandments 
for Church Attendance, a few Sun- 
days ago. Maybe you'll want to 
hand them to your minister who 
may want to pass them along. 

1, Thou shalt not come to serv- 
ice late, nor for Amen refuse to 
wait, 

2. Thy noisy tongue thou shalt 
restrain when speaks the organ its 
refrain. 

3. But when the hymns are sound- 
ed out, thou shalt lift up thy voice 
and shout. 

4. The endmost seat thou shalt 
leave free, for more must share the 
pew with thee. 

5. The offering-plate thou shalt 
not fear, but give thine uttermost 
with cheer. 

6.Thou shalt the minister give 
heed, nor blame him when thou art 
disagreed. 

7. Thou shalt the bulletin peruse, 
and look there for your Church’s 
news. 

8. Unto thy neighbor thou shalt 
bend and, if a stranger, make a 
friend. 

9. Thou shalt in every way be 
kind, compassionate of tender mind. 

10. And so, by all thy spirit’s 
grace, thou shalt show God within 
this place. 


No. 2215. Tie on this attractive 
nipped-in waistline for smooth figure 
back are cut in one piece. 
3% yards 35-inch. 


No. 2151. Jumper and blouse with 
girls like. 
2 to 8. 
39-inch. 


Size 4: Jumper, 1% yards 
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No. 2150. Apron from only 1 yard 

fabric. One size. Halter-neck 
styling, plus the patch pocket as- 
sures it of comfort and style. Per- 
foct for yard goods or your special 
fed bag fabrics. 


of 





2703 


fit. 
Sizes 12 to 20, 36 to 48. 


You'll ‘ike the simple sewing involved, too. 








on a match to do 
equally 


special 
too. 


Blouse, 
35-inch. Weskit % 


1% yards. 





breere-sleeve cotton with 
Easy because front ond 
Size 18: 


the perfect styling «school 
Sizes are 
1 yard, 


54-inck. Blouse, 
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No. 2739. in half-sizes, 
soft dress with Gibson tucks and 


short or three-quarter sleeves. Sizes 
ore 14% to 24%. Size 16%: 3% 

on yards 39-inch or 3% yerds of 54- 
inch. 













No. 2168. Three 


os well 
school or for 
occasions, 
Sizes are 6 
14. Size 10: 
1% yards 


a yard. Skirt, 






































No. 2703. Plung- 
ing V-neck jumper 
with princess styling 
hos blouse sporting 
push - up sleeves. 
Trim with yam 
stitching for special 
accent. Sizes 12 to 
40. Size 16: Jump- 
er, 2% yards 54- 
inch. Blouse, 2% 
yards 35-inch. 


Noe. 2903. 
hower jacket 
cop in sizes 10 to 
20. Size 16: En- 
semble, 2 yards of 
54-inch. 


No. 2780. A per- 
fect skirt with or 
without tob trim is 
cut in weoist sizes 
22 to 30 inches. In 
ony of its sizes, 
skirt takes only 1 
yard. 


From One Yard 
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NO PATTERNS 
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Sen 2 for Fall-Winter Fashion Book, 25¢ each. 
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Beans after Breakiast 


breakfast at 7 


F YOU have 
a. m. or earlier, you can start 
i pot of beans 


from the dry 
state after breakfast and _ serve 
them for your noon meal. This 


method, which eliminates the over- 
night soak for dried beans, was de- 
veloped by home economists of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. They reasoned that if the 
method of preparation of dried beans 
could be improved, the use of this 
economical and nutritious food might 
be increased 

After extensive experiments com- 


paring flavor and texture of many 
varieties of dry beans, it was found 
that soaking time could be short- 


ened from 18 hours to 1 hour. This 
was made possible by the use of 
hot water and the addition of bak- 
ing soda, in very small amounts. 


High in food value... 


cup of dried cooked beans 
contains about the same amount of 
protein as two eggs. Since it is an 
incomplete protein, however, some 
form of milk, cheese, meat,’ fish, 
poultry, or eggs should be eaten at 
the same meal in order that our 
bodies make best use of the Vege- 
table protein of beans. Protein is 
needed to build strong, firm mus- 
cles, nerves, and blood. Dried beans 
supply the body with. other 
nutrients such as thiamine, Vitamin 
A, phosphorus, and iron 

There is no sacrifice of food value 
or flavor using the short soak 
method, provided the prescribed 
amount of baking soda is used and 
the soak water retained for cook- 
ing. The boiling water used for the 
short soak has the advantage of re- 
ducing the numbers of micro-or- 
ganisms and retarding development 
of fermentation and off flavor in 
the soaking beans. 

Flavor, texture, and tenderness of 
the skin of dried beans are best 
if neither more nor less water than 
needed for cooking is used for soak- 
ing. Soak water should be meas- 
ured so that none need be discard- 
ed. However, water may be added 
during cooking, if necessary 

Use 2% cups water to each cup 
of dried beans. Types of beans test- 
ed and found suitable for this new 
method include: pea, great northern, 
large lima, pinto, and red kidney. 
You may usé the following recipe 
for any of the types listed. 


One 


also 


Basic cooked dry bean recipe... 

Pick over; discard imperfect beans. 
Measure 2 cups beans and wash in 
cold water. Drain. Measure 5 cups 
water. Bring to boil in saucepan. 
Add \% teaspoon baking soda and 
dry beans. Boil 2 minutes; cover 
saucepan; remove from heat and 
soak 1 hour in hot water. Add 
1 teaspoon sait. Bring to boil on 
high heat. Loosen saucepan cover to 
allow steam to escape during first 


Editor's Note: This article Is based on 
research findings of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics of the 
U.S.D.A. and original tested recipes. 


Through use of hot water and baking soda, the soaking 


period of beans can be shortened from 18 hours to 1 hour. 


by Marjorie Scholz Christoph 


5 minutes cooking to prevent “foam- 
ing over.” Lower heat and replace 
cover to maintain a gentle boil for 
1% hours, or until tender. 


Flavored bean dishes require ad- 


ditional cooking to distribute the 
flavor of the sauce through the 
beans. Great northern beans re- 


sponded very well to the short soak 
method. 


Family Style Beans 


cups great northern dry beans 
cups water 

teaspoon soda 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoons dry mustard 
teaspoon pepper 

tablespoons sugar 

\% cup molasses 


we > = Ss ow 


1 


/4 
¥, cup catsup 

1 medium onion 

4% pound salt pork or bacon 


Pick over beans and wash in cold 
water. Drain. Measure water and 
bring to boil in saucepan. Add bak- 
ing soda and beans. Boil 2 minutes. 
Remove from heat; cover saucepan 
and soak beans in hot water 1 hour. 
Grease 1% quart bean pot. Blend 
salt, mustard, pepper, and sugar and 


add molasses in bean pot. Bring 
beans to boil again in saucepan. 
Pour slowly over seasonings to 


blend. Add chopped onion and mix 
well. Cut pork in chunks. Insert 
some of meat under beans and lay 
a few on top. Bake in a:slow oven 
3 to 4 hours. Serves 6 to 8. 

Lima beans cooked by the new 
shorter method tend to produce a 
more uniformly cooked product than 
overnight soaked beans. This is the 
recipe for the flavorsome main dish 
pictured on this page. 


California Bean Casserole 


2 cups dry lima beans 
1 small onion, chopped 
14 tablespoons prepared mustard 
1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
8 slices salt pork 
1 teaspoon chili powder 
1 teaspoon salt . 
1 10'%4-ounce can condensed 
tomato soup . 
8 tablespoons vinegar 
Pick over beans; wash in cold 
water and drain. Measure 5 cups 
water and bring to boil in sauce- 


pan. Add % teaspoon baking soda 
and beans. Boil 2 minutes. Re- 
move from heat; cover saucepan 
and soak in hot water 1 hour. Bring 
to boil on high heat. Leave cover 
ajar to allow steam to escape dur- 
ing first 5 minutes cooking. Lower 
heat and replace cover. Simmer for 
30 minutes. Meanwhile blend mus- 
tard, Worcestershire sauce, chili 
powder, and salt with condensed 
soup and vinegar. Add chopped 
onion. Grease a 9x13x2 inch pan. 
Alternate limas and sauce in pan. 
Add bean liquor; top with sliced salt 
pork. Bake 40 minutes at 350 de- 
grees F. Serves 8. 


If you are purchasing the meat 
for either of the above recipes, it is 
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CALIFORNIA BEAN CASSEROLE combines lima beans and salt pork 





to produce a flavorsome main dish that is a short cut to hearty eating. 


well to remember that smoked pork 
jowl bacon, made by all leading 
packers, is an economical substitute, 
selling at about. half the price of 
bacon or salt side pork. 


Supplementing the protein of bean 
dishes with meat is not the only 
possibility. Here is a _ casseroie 
where dairy products supply the 
missing amino acids to make the 
protein of the meal complete. The 
recipe specifies kidney beans, but 
lima beans may be substituted if 
you prefer. Look for pitted ripe 
olives on your grocer’s shelf. They 
are a convenience in recipes calling 
for sliced ripe olives. 


Beans with Cheese 


2-pound can red kidney beans 
teaspoon grated onion 
cup diced green pepper 
cup Sliced ripe olives 
tablespoons butter 
tablespoons flour 

cups milk 

teaspoon salt 

cup grated American 
(cheddar) cheese 
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If you desire to use dry beans take 
% pound dry beans, wash, soak, and 
cook according to basic recipe giv- 
en in this article. Remove beans to 
bowl and mix with onion, green pep- 
per, and ripe olives. Melt butter in 
small saucepan; stir in flour, add 
salt and milk gradually to make 
white sauce. Alternate bean mix- 
ture and grated cheese in 1% quart 
greased casserole. Pour white sauce 
over all; top with buttered crumbs 
and bake in moderate oven (325 de- 
grees F.) until browned and bubbly 
on top, about 30 minutes. Serves 4 
to 6. This is an excellent family 
supper dish or a delicious accom- 
paniment for a company ham din- 
ner. 

It is possible to reduce the time 


given on manufacturers’ directions 
for cold water soaked beans by 
large percentages, when using the 
short soak method in a. pressure 
saucepan. The only problem to be 
surmounted is foaming, which might 
clog the steam vent. The addition 
of | tablespoon of salt pork drip- 
pings almost completely eliminates 
foaming of pea, great northern, 
pinto, and red kidney beans but is 
not effective with dry lima beans. 
For this reason it is not advisable 
to cook dry lima beans in a pres- 
sure saucepan by this method. 


Pressure recipe .. . 


Pick over and discard imperfect 
beans. Measure 2 cups beans and 
wash in cold water. Drain. Meas- 


ure 4 cups water. Bring to boil in 


open saucepan. Add \% teaspoon 
baking soda and dry beans. Boil 2 
minutes; cover saucepan; remove 


from heat and soak 1 hour in hot 
water. Add 1 tablespoon salt pork 
drippings. Place in 4-quart pressure 
saucepan. For other size pressure 
saucepans it is best to fill the pan 
about one-third full of soaked beans 
and water. A two to one propor- 
tion, by volume, of water and beans 
is most satisfactory. Adjust cover 
and turn heat on high till air is 
exhausted. Place pressure indicator 
on saucepan. Turn to medium heat 
until 15 pounds pressure is almost 
reached; then turn to “low” or 
“simmer.” 


Cook according to following chart: 








Pounds Pressure Minutes 











ee ne an ee 15 10 
Great Northern Beans .... 15 3 
Re Oe 15 3 
Red Kidney Beons .......... 15 3 

THE END 
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Poultry Houses Need 
Insulation 


Hen houses. need _ insulation 
against extremes in weather tem- 
peratures. While there are many 
kinds of insulation available, one 
of the most practical and inexpen- 
sive is the insulation provided 
through the use of a straw loft. 

A straw loft on big installations 
probably is not too practical or 
economical because of the labor 
factor involved. However, for the 
average farm flock owner a straw 
loft offers a lot of possibilities, 
particularly in remodeling some of 
the older type houses. 

Generally speaking, a straw loft 
is put in as a sub-ceiling to a 
depth of from two to three feet of 
loose straw which will eventually 
settle down to a depth of around a 
foot. Many poultrymen have in- 
stalled it through the use of poles 
for joists covered with wire fencing 
on which the straw is placed. 

The important point in connec- 
tion with the use of a straw loft is 
to make sure that the space above 
the straw is amply ventilated ‘so 
that the straw remains dry which 
is necessary to protect its insula- 
tion value. 

Most state colleges, through their 
poultry departments, have available 
building and remodeling plans, and 
these should be requested if you 
are interested in working over an 
old poultry house. 


Which End ‘Up? 


There has been more or less gen- 
eral agreement that eggs should be 
packed wih the large end up. The 
Pennsylvania agricultural experi- 
ment station documents this rec- 
ommendation with the following 
findings: 

“The research revealed substan- 
tial differences in grade between 
eggs packed small end up and 
those packed large end up. Nearly 
four times as many of the eggs 
packed large end up were graded A 
or better on interior quality, com- 
pared to those packed small end 
up. About 93 per cent of the eggs 
packed large end up graded A or 
better on the basis of interior qual- 
ity. About 76 per cent of those 
packed small end up graded B or 
lower. 

“On the basis of various price 
differentials between eggs grading 
A and above and those grading B 
or lower, losses on eggs packed 
‘wrong end up’ ranged from 3.6 
cents to 67 cents per case, de- 
pending on the percentage of eggs 
packed small end up. 

“It was obvious from the study 
that either the emphasis placed on 
packing eggs large end up varied 
among the plants, or the producers 
reacted differently to the various 
plants’ programs for proper pack- 
ing. Practically an equal number 
of eggs were included in the grad- 
ing at each plant. 

Two-thirds of the deliveries, hav- 
ing enough eggs packed small end 
up to be included in the sampling, 
came from two of the five plants 
studied. The remaining one-third 
were from the other three plants.” 








Well finished turkeys are free of 
pin feathers. 


by H. H. Alp 
To Honor 
Poultry ‘“‘Greats”’ 
When the industry's Hall of 


Fame is dedicated at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, September 15 
(the same time Jull Hall is dedi- 
cated) five men~ responsible for 
progress in the poultry industry 
will be honored. Records listing 
each individual’s contribution to 
the industry will be filed, and oil 
portraits hung to perpetuate their 
memory. 

The five to be honored by ad- 
mission to the Hall of Fame are: 


Professor Rice, 
Northeastern 
Council, was 


James E. Rice. 
sponsored by the 
Poultry Producers 
known by the entire industry. An 
outstanding personality, with fire 
and enthusiasm, he was head of 
the first poultry department at 
Cornell University. He made poul- 
try an important branch of agri- 
culture; is known as the “father 
of the poultry industry”. An out- 
standing teacher, his influence is 
widespread because of the many 
industry leaders he trained. 


L. Bernard Kilbourne. Sponsor 
is the Institute of American Poul- 
try Industries. Mr. Kilbourne was 
identified with C. H. Weaver and 
Company, in Chicago, processors 
and cold storage operators. He or- 
ganized and financed the first con- 


sumer educational work for the 
industry. This was about 1929 and 
was the forerunner to the Insti- 


tute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries. 


Seth S. Barker. Mr. Barker, 
sponsored by the North Central 
States Institute, was the first to 
take out a license for the auto- 
matic picker, was responsible for 
the development of a_ successful 
autgmatic scalding machine, devel- 
oped the first folding wire coops, 
made small wire mesh which the 
steel people said couldn’t be done, 
made the first wire floors, and 
built and sold the first electric 
brooding battery. 


Charles W. Wampler, Sr. Spon- 
sored by the National Turkey Fed- 
eration. Mr. Wampler was _ the 
first to develop the meat type tur- 
key which gave such impetus to 
the development of the present day 
turkey industry. In addition to 
this, he was really the first large 
broiler producer; he was the first 
to finance growers in a commercial 
way. 


W. R. Graham. Professor Gra- 
ham was sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Poultry and Hatchery Feder- 
ation. For many years, he was 
head of the Ontario, Canada, Poul- 
try Department, at Guelph. He is 
noted as an outstanding poultry- 
man and teacher to farmers and 
students alike. One of his great 
contributions was the development 
of the present day utility type 
Barred Plymouth Rock. Also, he 
was one of the founders of the 
Poultry Science Association. 

There is a possibility that other 
names may be added to the list 
to be honored by the time of the 
dedication. 

This is the first that any at- 
tempt has been made to honor the 
great names in poultry history. 
Establishment of the Hall of Fame 
bas made this possible. 
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Save Moe dy fone Cain 






Clean-looking, Cream-white 


ENAMEL LINING 


gives 
Extra Protection! 
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YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 
Style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to choose from. Write 
for stationery circular today 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


PASTEURIZE 








@ IN THE CITY 
IT’S A LAW 


@ ON THE FARM 
IT’S A MUST 









Only through pasteurization can you posi- | 


our family from diseases 


tively protect 
raw, unpasteurized milk 


spread throug 


—such as undulant rg typhoid fever, | 
strep sore throat and polio. Just testing | 


cows won't do it. City residents are pro- 
tected by laws requiring dairies to pas- 
teurize milk. You can give your family. 


HOME 


PASTEURIZERS | 


MAKE MILK SAFE TO DRINK 
al 
EASILY, QUICKLY, AUTOMATICALLY 


Home Health Pasteurizers assure absolute 
and complete kill of all harmful bacteria, 
as evidenced by laboratory reports. No 
other as simple to use. . i 
operation. Doesn't give milk a “cooked” 
taste. No stirring or watching. No trouble- | | 
some water baths. 
Underwriters’ Approved. 


. as automatic in 


1 year guarantee. 


TWO HANDY KITCHEN SIZES 


% TWO GALLON 





FREE FOLDER Ger the facts on 


diseases milk may spread, and their 
prevention. Write— 


WATERS CONLEY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. H Rochester, Minnesota 





a 
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**She can’t wait to get 
the empty BURLAP bags 
so’s she can make new window drapes.”’ 


FREE. Ger cash for used burlap bags or 
make beautiful, useful burlap handicraft 
articles. Write for booklets. 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 
of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 














| Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 


this same advantage in your own home. 












SELF 
FEEDING 
HAY 


Eliminate carting hay 
to the cow! With the 
Martin Self-Feeding 
Haymaker the cows go 
to the hay and help 
themselves to the high- 
est quality hay—cafe- 
teria style. 
















WRITE FOR 
FACTS NOW! 


MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION ! 
4305 Longview Ave., Monsfield, Ohio 


Please send me FREE literature on 
Self-Feeding Haymaker {_} Silo [_} Cribs (_) Bins 


Nome_ 


Address_ 





City. 
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BASIC FARM PRACTICES 





Start with a Good Calf 
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‘HE pattern of your dairy project is set 
with the job you do in selecting the proj- 
ect animal. A careless beginning is inex- 
cusable, Time spent on getting a good calf 


ill be very profitable. 
Your cash returns from this project will 
not begin until the calf you select today be- 


comes a milk producer. By then you will 
have invested two years of feeding and car- 
ing for your calf. Further, the profits from 


the first two lactations will be needed to 
repay this investment. 

To become a good cow, the calf must be 
selected on the basis of individual traits and 
the traits of its close relatives. Under in- 
dividual traits look for a healthy calf with 
good growth and vigor. The ultimate type 
of a young calf cannot be determined from 
the looks of the individual. However, the 
individual should show breed character and 
be free of obvious defects. Start with a calf 
that has good size, smooth shoulders, strong 
topline, and straight legs. 

Exhibiting your calf at the fair is a part 
of the project. This is a worthwhile activity, 
in which you should strive to do your best, 
Nevertheless, the ultimate goal of the dairy 
project is a good dairy cow, and therefore 
you must not select calves just to “win at 
the fair.” It is true that a senior calf born 
soon after July 1 will be a stronger con- 
tender in the show ring because of size than 
one born near the base date of January 1. 
Don't forget though that a “good” small 
calf (short aged in class) will beat a “poor” 
big one, 

Whether or not your first calf will be 
purebred will depend upon your conditions. 
It does not take a purebred calf to make a 
successful project, but you will find the 
project more challenging and interesting if 
you are working with registered animals, 


Pedigrees are records of ancestry, and 
every good dairyman can intelligently evalu- 
ate a pedigree. If you are not familiar with 
dairy pedigrees, you should ask advice from 
a more experienced person. Good pedigrees 
are informative, and not padded with unim- 
portant statements. Production information 
should be as complete as possible, and also 
give the conditions under which records are 
made. 

If at all possible, check the herd feeding 
and management conditions of the relatives; 
remember environment has an important in- 
fluence on records. Also look at brothers 
and sisters if they are available. 

No sounder advice can be quoted than the 
old Indian adage given by Mark Keeney in 
his book “Cowphilosophy.” This reads, “If 
you would have good children, don’t marry 
the only good girl in a tribe; marry a good 
girl from a tribe of good girls.” Thus in se- 
lecting a calf, use pedigrees intelligently, and 
carefully look over the close relatives when 
you can. In studying pedigrees and ancestors, 
consider longevity and type along with pro- 
duction, 

Your calf can be purchased or you may 
well select one from your home herd. In 
either case be businesslike and work out a 
definite financial agreement. Part cf the 
training of your dairy project will be the 
keeping of records, including financial rec- 
ords. As the project grows, this will become 
increasingly important. If you are purchas- 
ing a calf from a different herd, be very 
aware of health problems, and keep in mind 
that through purchase the risk of disease is 
increased. Always remember that only 
healthy cows are good cows. If you deal 
with reputable breeders, you are in the best 
position to eliminate many such hazards. 

—R. P. Niedermeier. 





How To Select a Herd Boar 


VERY boy who starts a swine project on a 

businesslike basis should be very particu- 
lar about the type of boar used to sire his 
crop of baby pigs. 

Experience has proved that it pays to 
choose a purebred boar because he can in- 
fluence the size of the litter in future gen- 
erations. The purebred boar is an important 
factor in determining the vigor, economy of 
gain, and type of offspring. 

Whenever it is possible, select a boar from 
a herd with records. These give you a good 
background to the animal being considered. 
The herd sire should come from a litter of 
eight or more pigs raised to maturity with 
each pig in the litter weighing 140 pounds 
or more at 154 days of age. 


Further examination of records considered’ 


for breeding stock should reveal the follow- 
ing information: 

1. The earmark of the litter and the indi- 
viduals within the litter. 

2. Brief, important facts about each litter. 
This provides a substantial basis for judg- 
ment. There is less guesswork when facts 
are put down in black and white at the 
time observations are made. 

3. Weight of pigs at 5 months of age. The 
rate of gain is important and can only be 
determined by weighing. 

4. Pigs are indexed on the basis of litter 
size, litter weight, and each _ individual’s 
weight. This indicates the pig’s value as a 
breeding animal and makes comparison of 





pigs easier. Select future herd boar on index. 

Where records of production are available, 
it simplifies the task of choosing the herd 
boar. However, body conformation or type, 
which influences the kind of carcass the off- 
spring will produce, is also very important. 

You should look for deep full hams, strong 
back, and deep smooth sides. See that the 
boar is “up” and active on his feet. Strong 
legs with ample bones and short, straight 
pasterns are important. 

If the boar weighs between 200 and 240 
pounds at the time of selection, you will 
have some idea of how his pigs will look at 
market weight. —F. J. Giesler. 
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“Teacher said to bring a farm product and tell 
about it.” 
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When To House Pullets 


OUSE pullets when they’re laying 5 to 10 

eggs per 100 birds per day. Use catching 
crates to transfer the birds from the range 
shelter or house to the laying house. Put 
the crate in front of the door that the birds 
have been in the habit of using and drive 
them into it. 

If the layers are fed according to the 
mash-and-grain system, they will need 24 
feet of feeder space per 100 birds. This 
amount of feeder space would be provided 
by three feeders each 4 feet long, if it is as- 
sumed that the birds can eat from both 
sides. Feeders for laying hens are usually 
placed on legs and raised up above the litter 
to prevent the scratching of litter into the 
feed. A perch along each side of the feeder 
provides standing room for the birds while 
they are eating. When you move the pullets 
to the laying house, move some of their 
range feeders into the house with them for 
a few days. Supply feed in these and also 
in the regular laying house feeders. This 
will give the pullets time to become accus- 
tomed to using the latter. 

Have plenty of mash and water available 
all of the time. 

During the first few days after moving, 
the pullets will be more easily frightened 
than at other times. Before you enter the 
house, be sure you let them know you're com- 
ing. —H. R. Bird. 





Why Weed Seeds 
Stay Alive in the Soil 


THE seeds of weedy plants are able to stay 

alive in the soil for many years. You 
may have seen wild mustard turn a grain 
field into a mass of yellow bloom. The mus- 
tard seeds probably weren’t planted with the 
grain but were in the soil. 

When crop seeds are given oxygen, water, 
and warm temperatures they will start to 
grow. Nearly all of the seeds of crop plants 
germinate at the same time. Weed seeds are 
much more variable. Only a part of the seeds 
will start to grow at one time. This allows 
some of the weed seeds to remain alive in 
the soil. As a result it is not easy to com- 
pletely rid a field of all weeds. 

Weed seeds need water, oxygen, and warm 
temperatures for germination just as do 
seeds of crop plants. But seeds of weeds are 
much more particular in their requirements 
than are seeds of crop plants. Seeds of some 
weeds like wild mustard grow well only dur- 
ing cool temperatures of early spring. Seeds 
of purslane require the high temperatures of 
summer before they will grow. 

Weed seeds that are buried several inches 
deep in the soil will not germinate because 
the oxygen supply is too low. When you 
plow a field that contains buried weed seeds, 
you turn some of the seeds to the surface 
of the coil. Here the oxygen supply is better 
and they grow very well. 

Field bindweed and velvet leaf seeds fail 
to grow for several years even when all con- 
ditions seem favorable. The seed coats of 
these weeds are very hard and prevent water 
from entering. After a period of weathering 
in the soil the seed coats become thin enough 
so water can enter. 

The reason weed seeds stay alive in the 
soil is because all of the conditions are not 
right for growth. Some of the seeds will 
grow but not all of them. The ones that 
will not grow one year may find conditions 
more favorable the next year. Then we are 
troubled with weeds again. —K. P. Buchholtz. 
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Here Are the Authors 
of This New Series 


Beginning with this issue, the 
Young Dairymen’s page will pre- 
sent a series of basic farm prac- 
tices on: 


1. Dairy 4. Crops 
2. Swine 5. Poultry 
3. Soils 6. Fruit 


These articles will be written by 
the nation’s foremost authorities 
from the heart of America’s Dairy- 
land. These articles will be pre- 


sented in brief, concise, and easily 
read form. 

While this material is written 
specifically for young dairymen in 
4-H and FFA, it will have uni- 
versal appeal for every member of 
the farm family. 

You will want to read and save 
these articles. 

County agents, vocational agri- 
culture teachers, and 4-H club 
leaders will find them helpful in 
their work. 


These are the contributing authors from the College 
of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin. 





R. P. NIEDERMEIER 
Dairy 


L. E. ENGELBERT 
Soils 





E. A. WADE 
Plant Diseases 





E. H. FISHER 
Insects 


J. W. CROWLEY 
Dairy 


A. E. PETERSON 
Soils 





Vv. BURCALOW 
Pastures 





H. R. BIRD 
Poultry 


F. J. GIESLER 
Swine 





E. D. HOLDEN 
Crops 





K. P. BUCHHOLTZ 
Weeds 


G. C. KLINGBEIL 
Eruits 





The Ideal GIF T 


That 





Keeps on Giving... 
AFTER 
OTHER GIFTS 
ARE GONE 
AND FORGOTTEN 











To HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


The Dairy Farmer's Business Paper 


Give a Subscription 








IT'S D 


Hoard’s Dairyman, The 


zine, is the “‘only one of its kind.” 
in that all of the more than 2,000 helpful dairy farm 
ideas each year are practical, profitable and tested. 
A gift they will appreciate and use. 


IT'S ECONOMICAL, TOO! 


IFFERENT! 


National Dairy Farm Maga- 
It’s truly different 








DAIRYMAN and you'll p 
each-month. If you wis 
mas, mark your blank 


card in your name. 





Here's an easy way to remember a friend, relative or 
boost a deserving 4-H or FFA member in their worth- 
while dairy work. Give a subscription to HOARD'S 


and start with the December 25th issue and send a 


rovide them with ideas twice- 
h your gift to start at Christ- 
“Xmas Gift’, we will hold 
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GIFT SUBSCRIPTION RATES (U. S. Only) 


ONE 
sve crt 92-00 
THREE 
3-YR. GIF 


Two 
3-YR. GIFTS 


1s 95.00 


$3.50 


Regular Prices: 1 year, $1.00; 3 years, $2.00; 5 years, $3.00 


(CANADA: $2.00 per year. 


FOREIGN: $3.00 per year) 
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LOW-COST DISINFECTANT 


FOR DAIRY BARNS... 
Years 


standing for cheap, 
cleaning and sanitation 
lurly it acts to prevent the spread of 
Bang’s and Mastitis from 
contaminated surroundings. Lewis 
Lye disinfects, cuts grime and filth to 
destroy odors. Dozens of other im- 
portant uses. Try it and see. That's 
Lewis l ye 


Lewis Lye out- 
highly effective 


Used regu- 


of use prove 


Dis use 


& tells how lye 


PREE 48. page b 
con sove you money and work 
Write: Household Products 


Dept. 693, Pennsalt, Philo. 7, Pa 


LEWIS LYE®* 


Aso known as Lewis EAGLE Lys 











“1 CLEAR IT 
UP FAST!” 


says C. W. Pace, Langmont, Colo. 


@ “As soon as | see signs of, bog spovin, 
puff or soreness on my horses, | use 
Absorbine. That's the treatment advised 
by our veterinarian, and | have been 
using it for over I6 years.” 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all,” but a 
time-proved help in relieving fresh bog 
spavin, windgcll, collar gall, similar con- 

estive troubles. Used by many veteri- 
norians. A stand-by over 50 years. Will 
not blister, remove hair. Only $2.50 a 
long-lasting bottie at all druggists 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 











For Preserving Silage 
For Sweetening Feeds 


OVER & 5 % 
Blackstrap Molasses 


(DEHYDRATED) 


The easy way to use 
molasses. Dry, free 
flowing, no waste, 
Takes less, costs less be- 
cause it’s concentrated. 
Write for folder. Free 
Magnetic Breed ng Cal- 
culator if you send local 
feed dealer's name. 


nr 190) EF EUCLID 
ymalass DES MOINES 13, IA 
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Questions 
From Our Readers 





Use of Ring Test 


I am interested in the milk ring 
test for brucellosis. How could I, 
a farmer, test the milk of each 
cow and locate heifers not yet 
clear? I have vaccinated (official- 
lv) all heifer calves for eight years 
and have introduced no mature 
stock into my herd so I think I 
have a clean herd. But I'd like to 
test heifers coming into produc- 
tion to see how quickly they clear. 

Missouri William R. Curry 

The milk ring test for brucellosis 
is not considered sufficiently accu- 
rate on individual cows to recom- 
mend its use. It is quite accurate 
on mixed herd-samples. Because of 
this limitation of the milk ring 
test, it has been restricted to use 
on herd samples only in all of the 
states with which we are familiar. 

In other words, the milk ring 
test is used at the milk plant to 
locate infected herds. Then the 
blood test is used in a follow-up 
manner in these ring-test positive 
herds 

It is our understanding that your 
in Mis- 


state veterinarian’s office 
souri is now using the milk ring 
test quite extensively in certain 


areas of the state. We recommend 
that you write to your State Veter- 
inarian in the State Capitol at Jef- 
ferson City. 


Send Corncrib Plans 


I would appreciate your sending 
detailed plans for the construction 
of a corncrib of not less than 3,000 
bushels capacity. The corncrib is 
not to be of a drive-through type. 

if you have such a plan, please 
send it to me and bill me for it. 

New York J. L. Nalen 

We are pleased to send you a re- 
print of an article that describes 
the plans for a corncrib that might 
fit your needs. It is entitled “Mod- 
ern Ear Corn Storage” and ap- 
peared in Hoard’s Dairyman July 
10, 1953. 

This particular corncrib is de- 
signed for drying. The 20-foot crib 


has a 4-foot alleyway used as an 
air duct and for emptying the crib. 
The capacity of this crib is 110 


bushels for running foot of length; 
therefore, you would need a crib 
approximately 30 feet long. 





Keeps Insects 
and Rodents Out 


I would like to know the names 
of various treatments that one may 


use to treat materials such as 
straw, excelsior, sawdust, and 
ground corncobs, as protection 


against vermin and insect infesta- 
tion when same are used as in- 
sulation for livestock shelters. If 
known, please also include rate of 
application. 

Pa. George E. Phillips 

Material prepared on the farm 
should be treated to keep out in- 
sects and rodents. Insulation ma- 
terials of this type may be sprayed 
with a mixture of creosote and old 
crankease oil (one gallon of creo- 
sote mixed with four to six gal- 
lons of crankcase oil). Sodium 
fluosilicate may also be used. Mix 
the sodium fluosilicate with the 
chopped materials at the rate of 
two to four pounds per 100 pounds 
of insulating material. Good quali- 
ty, waterproof building paper must 
be placed between the loose fill 
insulation and the inside wall to 
form a vapor seal. 
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International 


Dairy SHOW 


OCTOBER 9-16, 1954 
- CHICAGO - 


INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE 


The Country's Largest Show Building 


56500 IN CASH PRIZES 


Offered in 
Open and Junior Classes in Each of 6 Breeds: 
AYRSHIRES GUERNSEYS HOLSTEINS 
BROWN SWISS JERSEYS MILKING SHORTHORNS : 


Entries Close Sept. 13 Write for Premium List 








See Many New Types of Dairy Farm Equipment, 
Products and Services for the Dairy Farmer. 


ail 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP RODEO 





See the country’s top cowboys compete for championship 
points in bronc-riding, bull-dogging, calf-roping, and Brahma 
Bull riding. 


ORDER RODEO SEATS BY MAIL NOW. 








International Dairy Show, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 






















Requests Your Presence at 


The Climax Show of the Season 


A CORDIAL INVITATION—Every dairy farmer, the nation over, should 
attend this great national dairy exposition this year. Any day or days 
he chooses to attend he'll find events of nation-wide interest and par- 
ticipation in progress. The official national Holstein, Guernsey, Brown 
Swiss and Ayrshire shows, plus the nation-wide Jersey and Milking Short- 
horn events will be in the judging ring beginning Tuesday morning, Oc- 
tober 5. All three of the national dairy cattle judging contests are fea- 


tured events, as is the National Belgian show. As a dairy farmer, you 
are extended a cordial invitation to attend. 
ENTERTAINMENT SUPREME—When you attend the exposition, you'll 


spectacular Hippodrome show, featuring the nation’s fin- 
at 3 p. m. and 7 p. m. daily. You'll thrill at the spirited 
competitive classes in the saddle horse show, and the nationally famous 
‘Parade of Dairy Cattle Champions.’" Advance ticket 
sale is underway. Select your day and order tickets 
at $1.50 each for the afternoon or evening performance. 


want to see the 
est circus acts, 


“The Nation’s Dairy Exposition” 


WATERLOO 
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SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIE 


— Where Buyer und Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in this department 1s 30 cents per word per insertion, except for 
wanted’ and ‘‘positions wanted" advertising which is only 20 —_ per word per insertion. 


address. ‘J. W. Foley, 
advertisements must be signed: 
count as 8 additional words. Count 
CHECK WITH ORDER. Copy must reach 
TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. 
Wisconsin. 


Route 13, Green Bay, 





“BOX +, care Hoard's Seiryman, 








DAIRY CATTLE 





ENTIRE Herd of Elm Tree Holsteins. 23 Regis- 


tered cows and heifers 5 Milking Grades. 
HAROLD W SCHULZE, R#3, Box 247, 
Bensenville, Ilinois. 16-2 

FARMERS attention! Have approximately 500 
Holstein cows and heifers for sale. T.B. and 
Bang's tested, calfhood vaccinated. Open and 
bred. Springing heifers. All stock from se- 
lected and outstanding cattle—no stockyard 
cattle Any quantity sold—one to truckload 
or carload lots. SHADY ELM STOCK 
FARMS, Route 4, Box 502, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin. Phones: Kenosha 2-0097—Sturdevant 
2261. 

WISCONSIN raised Holstein heifers, all ages. 
Reasonable—tested. WALLOCH & LYNCH, 
Sugar Creek Farm, Elkhorn, Wisconsin, 
m we i, 4.° 

MOLSTEIN springer cows and heifers. Also 
yearlings From our herd or shipped direct 
from Wisconsin. R. F. CULLER, 1719 Bev- 
erly. Wichita Falls, Texas 20-* 

PIPER Bros. Farm—Purebred and grade Hol- 
steins, production, type, pedigree and health. 
Let us quote you prices on quality Holsteins 
Phone 2170, Watertown, Wisconsin 3-* 

KENYON Brothers Farm serving the dairy farm- 
er for forty years. Large selection of choice 
Holstein cows and first calf heifers, fresh 
and close springers, service bulls, T.B. and 
Bang'’s tested. In carload or truckload lots. 
KENYON BROTHERS CO., Elgin, Illinois. 
Phone Elgin 1818. 1-* 

FOR better Holstein cows and heifers write or 
eall JESS LATHROP, Dundee, Illinois 13-* 

KEATING Brothers Farm. Large selection test- 
ed Holstein and Guernsey fresh and springing 
cows and first calf heifers. We ship on orders, 
assure yourself of good cattle, telephone 414— 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsir 5-* 

REGISTERED fresh cows, springers and young 
cattle from our line-bred Rag Apple Founda- 
tion animals. Your choice of 400 at reason- 
able prices HAROLD SCHMUCK, White 
Star Farms, East Canton, Ohio 16-2 

HOLSTEINS and Guernseys—Large selection of 
choice springers and fresh cows and heifers 
TB and Bang's tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE 
& SON, ‘Grand Hotel for Dairy Cattle El- 
gin, Illinois. (Hotel accommodations). Estab- 
lished 1918. Also good selection at Claremore 
Okla., Branch—-Phone: Claremore 116 1-24 

HOLSTEIN Cows—Large selection of registered 
and high grade fresh cows and springers al- 


ways on hand. We have or can buy any kind 









of dairy cattle you want. Write or come. Our 
prices are right MERLE H. GREEN & 
SONS, Elsie, Michigan. 2-* 

FOR Sale—Entire herd of thirty purebred and 
grade Holsteins—-twenty fresh and four spring 
ing—sele 1 and proven D.H.1.A. Plan “A’’ 
brucellosis vaccinated—-2nd and 3rd lactations 
Will sell to one buyer only—first satisfactory 
offer, JOHN MULLEN, R#5, Janesville, Wis- 
consin. Telephone—Footville 35R21 

BULLS sired by son of world champion cow. If 
your Holstein herd BF average is low, believe 
we can help Three young bulls, almost 
breeding age, sired by Stonetown Cornerstone 
whose dam made 985 pounds 4.78% BF as 
a junior two year old and 1095 pounds BF at 
six years—out of the best cows in our herd 
with records of over 700 and 800 pounds fat 
on 2X milking. Write for full information to 
CLAYTON FARMS, INC., 8.S.R., Canaan 
Connecticut. 

FOR Sale—Registered Holstein bulls, serviceable 
age, trom tested dams. Will consider taking 
springer in trade. HOWARD CRAMER, Dous- 
man, Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED Holstein Calves. ROLLAND 
JAHNS, R22, Cambria, Wisconsin. 16-2 


HOLSTEIN springer cows and heifers. Also open 


heifers. Many from artificial breeding. WIL- 
LIAM GEURKINK, Pease, Minnesota. Phone 
Milaca 670-J1 14-5 
HOLSTEIN cows and heifers. We've got them 
ready to go. HARRY BIRGER DAIRY 
CATTLE CO., Rosemount, Minnesota. Phone 
4521. 12-12 
ATTENTION dairymen and cattle dealers. We 
can furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen this 
fall. Cows of all breeds. Let us know your 
needs. We can supply them. BOTTEMA 
FARMS, Bridgeport, Ind. Plainfield 8266. 20-* 
FOR Sale—Young Holstein herd, 12 fresh, 10 


milking since February, 8 dry. TB and Bang’s 


tested. None over 5 yrs. age. HENRY MEN- 
KE, R#1, Box 96, Beecher, Illinois. 

LARGE selection of Holstein and Guernsey 
springer heifers; also younger heifers and 


CHESTER FROBERG 
17-* 
of Wis- 


young springer cows. 

Valparaiso, Indiana 
FOR better dairy cattle, 

consin's Dairyland. 


from the heart 
Holsteins and Guernseys 
Large selection of high grade springers, tresh 
cows and heifers on hand at all times. L. C. 
CHRISTENSEN & CO., Abbotsford, Wiscon- 
15-4 


sin. Phone 132. 

REGISTERED Holstein cows and heifers, bred 
and open. Also grades. W. STRAUSS, Wa- 
tertown, Wisconsin. 

REGISTERED Holsteins; cows, heifers, calves. 
Certified, accredited. PAUL VAN CLEVE, 
New Providence, Pennsylvania. 17-* 

CANADIAN Ayrshires and Helsteins. Springing 


Accredited and vaccinated. 
Avonsyde Farms, 


cows and heifers 
PEARSON BROS., 
down, Ontario. 
CHOICE Holstein and Guernsey dairy heiiers 
from 350 to 900 pounds. Holsteins 13 cents 
per pound and Guernseys 11 cents per pound. 
All heifers sold by the pound. Also springing 
heifers and cows. Write or call. LINK 
BROTHERS, LNC., Minong, Wisconsin 17-* 


Water- 
1-spl 
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DAIRY EQUIPMENT 








MILK Coolers. 


er you can buy at any price. 
factory. MASTERFREEZE, Dept. 
Bay, Wisconsin. 


H., 


The most outstanding front load- 
Write direct 


Sister 
is 





MARRIED man desires steady employment on 
farm. RILEY PORTER, Route 2, 306, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

WANTED—Job as milker on dairy. Reliable 
and steady. BOX 354. care Hoard's Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 





ATTENTION Dairymen—Amazing Maes-designed WANTED by experienced single man, age 45 
inflations will give yoa—in your own shells— farm management or herdsman with good ref 
faster. cleaner, more profitable way of milking. erences. Seven years on pterent farm Avail 
Just mail us your name, address. and make able October 15 DOX 35! care H i 
of your milking machine and we will send,you Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
free price list on our teat cups, inflations, MARRIED man, age 31, desires position As farm 

“help milker pails, brushes, hose, and proof of re- manager. Experienced and reliable. BOX 341, 
Count sults, by return mail. MAES MILKERS, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, W 
ey Fe INC.. Dept. G-94, Bear Creek Farm, Marshal! 
Michigan. 15-spl 
each a & owe he Be ee Oe aan. FOR a plant nate aan. HELP WANTED 
. ) ) wasne as . 0) ; 
Send order to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, — Bonen nae te Cauiete SINGLE men with dairy, poultry kenera fara 
assembly. Excellent condition. All late model. experience Top farm wages. Chance for tra , 
JOHNSTOWN NITARY DAIRY COM. a and = msn te ~ e pond oe 4 . 
iY ivin conditions ' yea oun work 
DAIRY CATTLE PANY, Johnstewh, Pennsylvania. aoe eee an fel me 
i 4 kinson Wisconsir 13 

MGROTERGD, Netents cutee: B. Ts CAVERN, FARM EQUIPMENT DAIRYMAN One single, one martin, for ‘op 

REGISTERED ‘iuernsey heifers for sale. Your ee ee en eee 
choice of six from a group of fourteen to COW stalls, pens, s'eel windows, hay carriers, Ave., Chicago me ape | 
freshen in October, sired by Florham Ceral- steel fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship- WANTEO—Married farm foreman wr : na 
dine’s King whose seven nearest dams average ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC., Bel farm hand. Dairy han ay —— arming 
16.535 of milk and 819 of fat. Price $250.00 Air, Maryland. 18-* near Elgin, Kane County oo — 
each. GLANVILLE & WILKINS, Lancaster, LOW cost grain drier. Removes moisture and first letter Address M. E. HT AW, ve 
Wisconsin. 7-spl protects shelled corn, wheat and other small a ng laa app I ~ is — 

i y J - 4 < ’ c able ~OW an 0 aes 
GUERNSEY Herd—Going into army—tforced to Pe Se ee cree es ore | one ek ay Gah gee Ge bandh aaah 
pa Bem Brags the. we Ae aga a0 =. KNIVES—Forage Harvester, Silo Filler. Highest to do and does it promptly Steady, perma 
aithoog yeesinated—mangs free a quality. Money back guarantee. John Deere, nent position Separate home, insurance 
— or gas WESsAl RECN TEIAEL, Case, Papec, Skyline. McCormick, New Hol- many extras Guerneeys. Middle west. State 
Rt. 3, So. Gt. Peak, Aeupsote. land, $4.50 each. Baler Slicing Knives $5.50 age and give references Will keep confiden 

MILKING springing cows and heifers, many each. Postpaid. C.0.D. postage added. AGRI- tial. BOX 344, care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort 
calthend vaccinated; aetiicieliy “teed; TB- CULTURAL KNIVES, Baldwinsville, New Atkinson, Wisconsin 16-* 
Bang's tested. c.0.D. shipments by truck. York. 15-3 ASSISTANT Manager for 2000 cow dairy herd 
eae no BLEIN'S = DAIRYLARD TRACTOR parts. Largest combination of new in Panama. Must be top quality dairyman 
ACRES, Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin. Tele- and used parts in the country. Free 1954 with college education, B.S. and M.S., best 
phone S700. oil catalog. CENTRAL TRACTOR PARTS COM- references. State full particulars and qualifi- 

REGISTEREO—Guernsey calves. K. V. FARM, PANY, Des Moines 3, Iowa. 1-spl cations in first letter. Vacation and passage 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 11-* BOOMS Wagon Unloader. Unloads 5 tons paid. Permanent position for the right man 

REGISTERED (inernseys. Cows» and heifers chopped hay, silage, straw-—-even bales and ear C. EDMUND SHUART. 55 Walnut, Sussex 
serviceable bulls Boulder Bridge. Curtiss corn into blower, elevator or pit Variable New Jersey 16-2 
Candy breeding Herd Accredited. Bang's speeds. Easily attaches to your present flat WANTED—Couple. Small herd Holsteins T.I.R 
and T.B BOYD HARSHMAN, Elk Mound bed wagon. Inexpensive. Write today. BOOMS House. JACK SCHURMAN, Deer Park 
Wisconsin 16-2 SILO COMPANY, Harbor Beach, Mich. 5-spl Washington. 16-2 

POLLED purebred Ayrshire young stock out of ee a Cuernseys Pr — “ 
Neshaminy Sagamore daughters. E. C. RAS- ferred. No liquor References required. } 
MUSSEN, Audubon, in 16-2 FARMS FOR SALE W. SPROLE, Box 76, Mason City, Iowa, Z 

ANNUAL Sale Illinois Jersey Cattle Club, Sep BLACKBELT Dairy and Cattle farms. No snows “a a oe stables 4 eegunal ROX 
tember 25, Princeton, Illinois. Fifty females 10 clovers and grasses, all year grazing. Over ho a - ie ed 0 “ Re 
fresh or heavy springers, solid pedigrees. For 6.00 tor milk. GEO. D. KNIGHT, Belma. 35 , care oard’s Dairyman or kinyon 
catalogue write RAY NEVEL, Garden Prairie 4 , Wisconsin. 

i Alabama 16-7 WANTEO—Herdsman tor Holstein herd. Mar 
Illinois. a . . 
3 wi SOUTHERN Wisconsin dairy farms. all located ried man with small family. Excellent work- 

REGISTERED Brown Swiss al! ages Jane near Fort Atkinson, the world’s dairy capital. ing and living conditions, Top farm wages 
breeding foundation stock. CEDARHURST Our iists are always complete. Write for free Lonethd in ‘eecthern Illinois, Steady, year 
maapeee, ese adel catalogue. LOGANWAY, INC., _ Wisconsin's round employment BOX 362 care Hoard’s 

leading farm brokers, Fort Atkinson, = Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 17-2 
: cone. FARMER for general farm near Flemington 
STOCKMEN'S SUPPLIES GEORGIA farms for sale. Large. Small. JOHN J. Milking 20 head. Must be able to lay 

HORN weights, 90c per pair postpaid. Made in 4 B. SAVAGE, Montezuma, Georgia 14-26 out own work, maintain machinery, and keep 
sizes % Ib.. 1 Ib., 1% Ib.. and 2 Ibs. Tattoo VIRGINIA | livestock, dairy farms and country herd healthy 75 acres under cultivation 
markers $5.25 postpaid, includes set of num- estates. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor—JOHN Modern house, utilities gnd milk furnished 
bers, bottle of ink, and full directions. We also H. HITT. Associate, Culpeper, Virginia 1-* Write stating age, qualifications ; salary ex- 
carry complete line of ear tags, neck chains SOUTH Carolina Farms—tIdeal for dairy, live- pected and when available BOX 360, care 
veterinary instruments, supplies, serums, reme- - stock or row crops. All year grazing. For new Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 17-2 
dies; in fact, everything for the stockman farm list. write PIKE REALTY COMPANY, COUPLE about 50 with dairy knowledge who 
Write for free catalog. BREEDERS SUPPLY Orangeburg, 8. C 23-spl would like to live in southern Florida anil 
CO., Council Bluffs, Iowa 18-* 350 ACRE Western Wisconsin Grade “‘A*’’ dairy supplement income helping owner ot small 

ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment manufactured farm. Large set fine white buildings. Mostly dairy Fyrnished house utilities $25.00 per 
by the leading company in this field. Write new in past 10 years. Fertile cropland close week. References. E. W. PALMATIER, Box 
today for free catalog. INSEMIKIT CO., INC., to town. $125.00 per acre % can be 454, Opalocka, Florida. , 
Box 43, Baraboo, Wisconsin. g-* financed. Send for Brochure. “‘JIM’’ DE- MANAGER to run 400 acre grass farm with 

ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most RINGER, Realtor, Baldwin, Wisconsin. 17-2 milking _ of ae ee ye —_ 
complete line. Write for free catalog. NASCO SPECIAL tarm bargain Dandy 80 acre farm nicer a tal p—mgpees. “Syne = Bnd + 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 1-* Modern equipment. All under plow Two a ie siesta proven he. « successful 

PENICILLIN—Lowest prices from manufacturing miles from town. Nice line of personal prop- anit be buy into 40% of the feed faventory 
distributors. Udder infusion ointments: No. 1 erty including 21 head of cattle Price only Completely equipped and ready for 60-40 
Masti-Kure, 150.000 units penicillin & 125 $11,800. Terms offered. 184 acre farm. Only - on operator A family or single man with 
mg. Dihydrostreptomycin, $4.60 doz. tubes $18,000. With all personal property includ- o tatth ter walk end helping others would be 
No. 3 Masti-Kure, 300,000 units penicillin, ing 36 head of cattle. 190 foot barn. Modern most welcome. Near Flist, Michiase BOX 
225 m. Dihydrostreptomycin, sulphate base buildings. Terms offered Write PALMER 357, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort , Atkinson, 
$5.95 doz. tubes. No. 5 Masti-Kure, 500,000 VINGER, Greenwood Wisconsin. 17-3 Wisconsin 4 
units penicillin, 225 mg. Dihydrostreptomycin FOR Sale—Stocked and equipped dairy farm ee 
10% double sulphas in liquid base, $6.85 doz 112 acres. Write for pemmatien, CARL B rn eo | — a 
tubes. Orders C.O.D. or cash prepaid. FARM- CONRAD, R#2, Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania oe Seles ae tama ‘Modern Sake a sal- 
= ae ca. a TORS, Box 574 ACRE combination, cattle-row crop farm in ary and extras. Give all information in first 

a 7 ° southwest Georgia Improved pasture (250 letter. FRED WAY. Kokomo, Indiana 

FREE 68 page catalog. Mastitis, abortion, other acres), running streams fences, buildings . 
livestock diseases Complete line products close in town, electricitye conveniences For SINGLE man for general dairy farm work State 
Save money. Write KANSAS CITY VAC- more detail contact W. F. MARTIN, Box wages wanted end experience. CRAIG 
CINE O0O., Dept. W, Kansas City Mis- 584, Lake Wales, Florida. 17-4 BEANE, Rt. #1, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
souri. 17-spl FARM for sale—t1ll health causes me to seck | SURGE — ees oy “4 “— Bee 

experienced dairy farmer wishing to buy own ee $200. CALVA Mi er 

CATTLE MARKERS farm under contract. Established purebred svevecs. a I 
Holstein herd. central New York. Curiosity WANTED—lIlerdsman, ty ar a Ret- 

ict ; “8 »e ence age size nily ° 

ALUMINUM, brass and colored plastic. Send seekers not solicited. All replies confidential. scar aindhe Gana possibility SOx A en 
tor catalog. GEO. F. CREUTZBURG & SON BOX 556. coro Heard's Dairymen, Post At Seeandtn Muadeinaaen.. them. Saidenen ; Sinema 
Drawer 152-H, Wayne, Pennsylvania. 18-* kinson, Wisconsin. ° oards Mairyman, ‘ yy scunsin 

DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass MINNESOTA 585 acres, strictly modern grade 
tag for horns and neck. Write for folder A Dairy and Stock farm for sale or rent, by SALESMEN WANTED 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. C, Hunt- owner. Call or write D. N. KILBY, 6415 
ington, Indians. 16-* Lyndale Ave.. 6., Minncapolic 35. Mina." 17-4 | eeuciw@ Master-Baver’ Hay Weeder direct to 

DANDY highly productive 240 acre Barron farmers as advertised in Hoard's Dairyman. 
County farm! All-modern home attractively Commission—protected territory. CENTRAL 

HAY AND BEDDING landscaped. Good out-buildings. 160 acres STATES SALES COMPANY Box 10222. 
plowland. 4% miles county seat. Two sets Relies. Sean 13-spl 

HAY Wanted. Certified U.S. #1 or Certified buildings Only $95.85 per acre Terms . 

U.S. #2 Leafy Alfalfa Carloads or trailer BAKER ZZ-42, St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin. 
loads. GARELICK BROS. FARMS, INC. NEW Strout Catalog. Just out! Mailed free! AGENTS WANTED 
Franklin, Massachusetts. 16-2 Farms, homes, auto cts., businesses, 35 

HAY— Fancy Alfalfa, Clover, Timothy and states. coast-to-coast Red cover. Over 3.000 MONEY for Xmas! Make $50 and more during 
mixed grades for sale. Also in market to bargains described. World's largest; 54 years spare time. Friends, neighbors—everyone buys 
bay geod beg. ART CALLARE HAY CO0E service. STROUT REALTY, 7-T So. Dearborn from Elmira’s exquisite new Sparkling Line 
pany, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 17-4 Imprinted Christmas Cards for ae little as 3e. 

Personalized stationery, napkins large gift 
FERTILIZERS FARMS WANTED wrappings with free accessories, ribbon ties... 
all fine quality money saving values No ex 

ROCK Phosphate—Highest test Tennessee and WANTED to rent—100 to 200 acre modern perience needed. Send name and address tor 
Florida powdered rock phosphate available dairy farm, southeastern Wisconsin. Cash ba- free portfolios, catalog, Rencetenente on ap- 
for immediate and tuture delivery. Quality sis. BOX 356, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort proval Bonus plan. Elmira’s ~-e ab . (itt 
analysis guaranteed. Dealers wanted. EATON- Atkinson, Wisconsin. Shop"* makes money Ne? day. Write ee 
MANN PHOSPHATE COMPANY, Joliet ELMIRA a e. ARD CO., Dept 
Illinois. 17-4 FARMS FOR RENT C-149, Elmira, N. Y. 

FEED BAGS 160 ACRE Dairy Farm, Grade A market. Wal- AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 
worth County. 50-50 share rental. State ex- 

WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton perience and references. BOX 351, care LEARN auctioneering, terms, soon. Free catalog 
and burlap feed bags. Write for our quota- Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason City, 
tions. THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP %..— ET a ABI woe Ol 

> j ) -* auctioneering. pon. 
pineal: gene ; POSITIONS WANTED catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 
8425D4, Kansas City, Missouri. 9-* 





More Special Opportunities 
Turn to Next Page 
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TENANT WANTED 
RETIRING farmer want er ¢ farm fa 
. ) ala A A ong - 


MAX BLAWAT, R ( er, Wis 





POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 











BROILER P at arge type 

\ e t year “ petitive 

4 “ r i SKARSTAD TUR 

i Y HATCHERY, INC Rk er, Minneso- 

j . 12-* 
SWINE 

FOR week i pig $12 Cc 

ACK ERM M Wisconsit 17-* 





___OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





NYLON y bargains Factory rejects 
i rs Our better grade (se 
: 5 Our select grade (irreg 
5 s Postpaid » sh with 
A ER HOSIERY COMPANY Box 
S49. I ( tta ga Tenr 1.* 
MAKE x chil 
t { ety 
I ( : R 
na ie! ' i? ih Ml R76 ‘ . nnati 
: 13-10 
FULL I Irregulars 2 pr 
. " mn 4 | , Phir 8 pr. $1. Order 
t Pr VIER SALES Box 8 > Chatta- 
ga, T 15." 
FREE Idea Book for sewing w cotton 
bag This 1 page yetrated book gives 
ng ractive 
z and tove plus 
5 ‘ D r e tun of 
wing y rf cotton bags. Send 
I wrad t NATIONAL COTTON COUN. 
CIL, Box 76, M Tennesse $-apl 
EMBROIDER ne Buy direct from 
snufa ~~abes avs Send |! free catalog 
MERRIBER, D 547, 22 W Sist Stree 
New Yor . N.Y 15-spl 
BUY » ‘ Save up to € , nationa 
fa - ' homewares wate! cam 
‘ » g good toys, giftwar Fre 
t ‘ WHOLESALERS MART Box 
‘ i ' Tex 
FREE « g—s . ra as 
z ! and } } 
prints ‘ sheets 
. Money back guarantee 
SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS, Dey 334, Spar 
ens ” Gonciine 


- 





WANTED 


weer er em wm em wm er Orr rome rere 





Sales Representatives! 


SS eee 
We need capable sales peo- 
ple to sell subscriptions for 
The National Dairy Farm 
Magazine to Dairy Farmers. 
Good territories open. Car 
needed, farm background 
helpful. Many of our pres- 
ent sales people making 
commissions of over $100 
weekly. 


Interviews at 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN EXHIBIT 
Dairy Building 

NEW YORK STATE FAIR 

Syracuse, September 4-11 





Industrial Arts Bldg 
EASTERN STATES 
EXPOSITION 
W. SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
September 18-26 





Or Write Today To 
Circulation Manager 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 














PROTECTS SALT AND MINERALS 
“You don’t need a hopper to feed 


salt or trace minerals,” according 
to Frank Brinkman, Kansas dairy 
farmer, “but having one will soon 
pay for itself by giving needed 
weather protection.” 

Photo shows Brinkman at hop- 
per he built out of scrap material 
and mounted in his barn yard. 
Cattle quickly learn the location 
of the hopper, and the overhang- 
ing roof keeps the salt, and trace 
mineral dry inall types of weather. 

“I wouldn't be without it,” he 
said 

Illinois. GROVER BRINKMAN. 


TO IDENTIFY 
CHILDREN’S RUBBERS 


If your youngster has a hard 
time finding his rubbers or ga- 
loshes at school, mark them by 
cutting an initial out of a tire tube 
patch and pasting on to the rub- 


bers or galoshes with good tire 
patching cement. 
Iowa. JANICE WELSH. 








RABBITS 


EARN up to $400 monthly raising Angora and 
New Zealand rabbits Plenty markets. Par 
ticulars free. WHITE'S RABBITRY, Jacksor 
Michigan a 








DOGS 


GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups 


Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 





tria Choice of sex Spayed females a spe 
cialty Priced right CLOVERDALE KEN 
NEL FARM Ackley lowa 18 


SHEPHERDS, Collies, outstanding heelers, wate 

dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan. I 5 
WORKING Border Collies. Imported parents 
HOWARD McCLAIN 





Puppies guaranteed 
Re Tima om 4 
ENGLISH shepherd puppies. Heelers. watchdogs 


companions Lb. W. YODER, Nappanee, In 
diana 15-3 
BEAUTIFUL < ¢ puppies, purebred MAY 
Godfrey, R. 3, Lancaster, Wisconsir 
BORDER Collie Puppies Sire and dam im 
ported ala imported pups and grown dogs 


WILLIAM ZIELKE, R#5, Oshkosh, Wis 





FILM SERVICE 


FANFOLD Fotos—Now by mail. Roll developed 








8 brilliant enlargements in album form, al! 

for 25¢ coin MAIL-PIX, Box 7100, Elkins 

Park, Pennsylvania. 14.* 
MISCELLANEOUS 





SILO Inner-Seal (linseed mix) seals silos. Write 
for Silo Care & Repair folder INDIANA 
SILO & PAINT CO., North Manchester, In 
diana. 7.-* 

NEED stationery? You will like our livestock il- 
lustrations We will print your order with 
your own breed on it. Write for stationery 
cireular, HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkin 
son. Wisconsin 20-° 

PAINT—Outside, Titanium and Oil. Guaranteed 
not to peel $4.95 value. Special Factory 
price, §2.25 Free Catalog SNOW WIITH 
PAINT, Toledo 2, Ohio. 13-apl 





WHEELBARROW FEED CART 

Feeding concentrates to the dairy 
herd can be made easy this winter 
if you'll use this wheelbarrow idea. 


» 






Sa ae 





This one is but 26 inches wide and 
so will go through narrow cross- 
walks and mangers. 

Gutter crossings are easily made 
for a wheelbarrow, too. This one 
will hold 200 pounds of most con- 
centrates. A four-inch steel band 
was simply welded clear around 
the top of the box. It is simple 
and inexpensive to make. 

Connecticut. W. R. HESSELTINE. 


ANGLE IRON BRACES 





Simplify fence bracing with 
angle braces that can be bought 
in a hardware store; saves time of 
notching and precise fitting and is 








more substantial. For best use, 
| guards on top and bottom are 
needed. 

Illinois. C. F. MARLEY. 





® HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Sale Annoncements 


Sept. 9—Jerseys. Arthur G. Meyer Dis- 
persal, Holstein, Iowa. Sale Mer., Ivan 
N. Gates, West Liberty, Iowa 

Sept. 10—Holsteins Visconsin Breed- 
ers’ Sale at Clyman Farms, Watertown, 
Wis. Baird & Darcey, Sale Mgrs., Water- 
town, Wisconsin. 

Sept. 11—Jerseys. Minnesota Jersey Cat- 
tle Club State Sale, Owatonna, Minn. 12:30 
CST. Ivan N. Gates, Sale Manager, West 
Liberty, Iowa 

Sept. 14—Jerseys. Iowa Jersey State 
Sale, Cedar Rapids, Iowa at lowa Fair 
Grounds. 12:30 CST For catalog, write 
Ivan N. Gates, Sale Manager, West Lib- 
erty. Iowa 

Sept. 14—Jerseys. Iowa Jersey Breed- 
ers State Sale, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Sale 
Megr., Ivan N. Gates, West Liberty, Iowa. 

Sept. 18—Holsteins. Charles F. Hasnerl 
Dispersal, Culver, Ind. 11:00 a. m. CST 
Leland Osborn, Sale Manager, Plerce- 
ton. Indiana 

Sept. 20—Guernseys. New York State 
Sale, Rhinebeck, N. Y. Sale Megrs., Louis 
McL. Merryman & Sons, Inc., Sparks, Md. 

Sept. 24—Guernseys. Baltimore-Harford 
Sale, Timonium, Md. 

Sept. 25—Guernseys. Raberding Farms 
Sale, New Knoxville, Ohio. For catalogue 
Raberding Farms, Wapakoneta, 


Sept. 27—Guernseys. Langwater Sale, 
North Easton, Mass., Sale Mers., Louls 
McL. Merryman & Sons, Inc., Sparks, Md 

Oct. 1—Guernseys Franklin-Burkeville 
Sale. Burkeville, Va. Sale Mers., Louis 
McL. Merryman & Sons, Inc., Sparks, Md 
Oct. 6—Holsteins. Fifteenth Annual 4-H— 
FFA Blue Ribbon Bull and Helfer Sale, 
Stoughton Fair Grounds, Stoughton, Wis. 
For catalog write Frank E. Cairns. 353 
W. Johnson St., Madison, Wisconsin 

Oct. 18 — Guernseys. 6th Franchester 
Sale, West Salem, Ohio Sale Mgrs. 
Louls McL. Merryman & Sons, Incorpo- 
rated, Sparks, Md 


Oct. 18—Guernseys Wisconsin Show 
Window Sale at Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin Guernsey Breeders’ Associa- 


tion, Sale Mgr., Waukesha, Wisconsin 
Oct. 23—Holsteins. Gold Medal Dairy 
Company Dispersal, -Division and Garvin 
Sts.. Evansville, Indiana. Clarence C. 
Schmitt, Pres. 

Nov 5—Guernseys. Louls Merryman's 
92nd Sale, Timonium, Md 

Nov. 5—Ayrshires The Mid-American 
Ayrshire Classic, Springfield, Ohio Fair 
Grounds Mid-American Ayrshire Sales, 
Springfield, Ohio 

Nov. 13—Jerseys Gold Star Breeders 
Sale, Northampton, Mass Agricultural 
Selling, 58 N. Washington Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio 

Nov. 15—Guernseys. Curtiss Candy Sale, 
Cary, lil. Sale Mgrs. Louis McL. Merry- 
man & Sons, Inc., Sparks, Md. 


CURTISS 
CANDY COMPANY FARMS 


[1 mproved Stud Service 


An opportunity to follow a well-defined 
successful breeding program, as carried on 
at the Curtiss Candy Company Farms 
Matings to present herd sires and looking 
ahead to future sires, combining the most 
desirable bloodlines 

Selected Matings available in all five 
major dairy breeds. For further informa- 
tion, consult your Curtiss Herd Technician 
in your area, or write 


LIVESTOCK DIVISION OFFICE 
Cary, Illinois Telephone: Cary 5411 

















are ‘good, 
profits 


$ . 
When time 
farmers 








When times are tough, you 
STILL make nice profits. 
That's true because, even 
if beef and milk are in over-supply and Do 
both, you still have both barrels loaded! You have 90° 
more bargaining power than specialists Under AVER- 
AGE farming conditions, Milking Shorthorns will give 
more profit because they convert home-grown feeds and 
roughage into meat, milk, and butterfat most econom- 
ically. Get the interesting, indisputable facts about 
DUAL-PURPOSE Milking Shorthorns Either sub- 
scribe to Milking Shorthorn Journal, 6 months, $1.00; 
$2.00 per yr.; 3 yrs., $5.00; or write for FREE Details. 
AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 


313-C-5 S. Glenstone Springiieid, Missouri 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS - GUERNSEYS 


Choice selection of large fall freshening and 
springing heifers and young cows capable of heavy 
production. Choicest quality Grades at Farmer 
prices. Direct country purchases Private daily 
sales. T.B. and Bang's Tested; many Calfhood 
Vaccinated. Reasonable delivery anywhere. Prices 
quoted without obligation. Buy with confidence 
from Ohio's oldest reliable, Licensed and Bonded 
Distributors. Serving the Dairy Farmer for 105 
continuous years 
F. BROWN & COMPANY, Est. 1849 

3153-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Olfice Phone: Kirby 5041 Night Phone: Valley 8024 
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CARNATION TILDA LADY MADCAP 


The Show Ring Winning Dam Of The 
Bull We Offer You. 


WANT AN O BOY BULL FROM 
A GRANDDAUGHTER OF CAS- 
CADE MADCAP VIOLET 
FAYNE 2ND? 


AR TAG B-124, born November 29, 
1953, the bull we offer you this 

week, is a handsome son of the beauti- 
ful Madcap cow pictured above. Every- 
body thinks this cow, 5 times a First 
Prize winner at big Shows as a Senior 
Yearling, 2. 3, and 5-year-old, is 
“lovely to look it’’ and wonderful to 
breed from. There is never any ques- 
tion about production in this family. 

The bull, (Ear Tag B-124) ts sired by 
Carnation O Boy, so he has an “‘Excel- 
lent’’ sire and an “‘Excellent’’ dam, and 
type and production go way, way back 
in his pedigree. You just can't buy 
many bulls like this. 

Send today for his pedigree. 


Address: 


“CARNATION MILK FARMS 
Dept. #41, 

1060 Stuart Building, 

Seattle 1, Washington 


How Would You Like a Son of 


This Excellent Cow? 

















14242 of milk, as a 2 
HIR 


She made 561 of fat, 
year old on 2x milking 


Her VG full sister's first 4 records average: 
13927 milk, 469 fat, HIR, all records in less 
than a year 

The sire of the calf has 17 daughters averag- 
ing 516 fat. 2x 305 days; he is from a 725# 
2x dam with over 100,000 pounds of milk in 


her lifetime as are both 


For Pedigree, 
SCOTT MEYER & SONS, Hannibal, 


granddams. 


Price and information, Write 














SOUTH DAKOTA STATE 


HOLSTEIN SALE 
TUESDAY, Sept. 28, 1954 
Sioux Empire Fair Grounds 

SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. 

Ome 22> 


15 Cows—20 Bred Heifers—15 Club Calves 
—10 Bulls—Carefully selected from best 
Holstein herds in South Dakota and neigh- 
boring states. 


Write for Catalogues: 


ED GRINDE, p. o. box 911--Sioux Falls, S$. Dak. 
R.A.CAVE, Dairy Dept., College Station, §. Dak. 


HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 








“Heart of Indiana's Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Silver Lake, Indi Teleph 3801-3804 











ARE YOU MOVING? 


Be sure to notify us three weeks 
ahead of time. Then you won't miss 
any issues. Give both your old and 
new oddresses. —— Hoard’s Dairyman. 





HERD SIRE 


WITH GOLD MEDAL BREEDING 
We have a young bull born 94-53 with lots 
of size and type. He is a double grandson 
of a ‘“‘Very Good"’ Gold Medal sire. The 
dam is a first calf heifer and producing a 


very good record. . Write for pedigree, 
photo and price 
MEDSKER FARMS Sullivan, indiana 





ie) S383), Be -vaeg & ; 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation, 
or Rag Apple biood lines. Selected from the best 


herds in the state of Wisconsin where better pure- 
bred sires have been used for over 30 years. We 
cover fifteen of the leading dairy counties in Wis- 
consin. 


We keep in touch with the best breeders of both 


purebred and high grades At present, there are 
special offerings in springing, high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or truck load lots We 
service over 700 herds Our motto is Quality 
at the lowest prices possible 
Services—W. LL. Baird, Arthur Bennett, Harvey 
Swartz, Ed Weyker, Frank Swartz, Don Stouffer 
at your dispositior can handle orders for truck 
or carloads. Telephone 3644, Waukesha, Wis., 


or write for information to 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 


90 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
and HEIFERS 


for your selection on hand at all 





times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 
waukee, where heavy producing 
Holstein cows are raised from foun- 
dation purebreds. Priced to meet 
your demands, one or a carload. We 
have transportation for delivery to 
your farm. Write or Phone. 

Office Juneau 2046, 


Residence Beaver Dam 4584 
BEN W. NEHLS, Route 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 








WISCONSIN INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


Demand for our proven bloodlines 
has far exceeded our supply and at 
this time we can offer only choice 
heifers under breeding age, and 
young bulls under 10 months of age. 


— For Information Write _ 


W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 
State Dept. Public Welfare 
STATE CAPITOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN 





Every day you see more of these signs. . . 
still more forward-looking dairymen have established their herds 


of REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


To these dairymen, registered Holsteins mean: 


High milk production at low cost per pound produced. 
Added income from sales of breeding stock. 
Better farming from the profits that come with Holstein peak effici ncy. 


But, in addition to better living for these dairymen and their 
families, new registered Holstein herds benefit your whole com- 
munity. Wherever registered Holstein herds are kept, young dairy- 
men nearby are inspired to improve their own herds, increase 
their own production and raise their living standards. 
better farms and better farms mean better communities. 

Even in cities far away, the influence of new Holstein herds is 
felt in a more plentiful, higher quality milk supply. 

Watch for these signs in your com- 
munity. More registered Holsteins mean > °) 
progress for you and for all America! 





Shonsof the tints 


Registered Holsteins mean progress for you 
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telling the world that 


This means 


The Helstein-Friesian Association of ee ay Setticbere, Caneel 








JEFFERSON. COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Registered and grade Holsteins available 
from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Special offering 
of heifers bred for fall freshening. Free 
fieldman's services. 
Write, wire or phone for prices. 

CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman Phone 1340 
Box 383 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Fight coun- 
ties with over 300 purebred breeders. Choice pure- 
bred and grades, also good registered service age 
bulls. Burke and Homestead breeding predominant 
Fieldmar Service. Write G. J. STANCHFIELD, 
136'% Sixth St., Fond du Lac, Wis. Phone 7545. 











Dairy Cows For Sale 


If in need of good dairy cows, selected 
from Wisconsin's oldest and most thickly 
populated Holstein territory, write FRANCIS 
DARCEY. 

Tri-County Holstein Association 


Watertown Wisconsin 











ERS, ATTENTION! 


Holstein Cows 
and Heifers 


Approx 500 for sale, T.B. and Bang’s 
tested, calfhood vaccinated. Open and 
bred. Springing heifers. All stock from 
selected and outstanding breeds. No 
Stockyard cattle. Any quantity sold. 
One to Truckload or carload lots 


SHADY ELM STOCK FARMS 
Route 4, Box 502, Kenosha. Wis. 
PHONES: Kenosha 2-0097 Sturtevant 2261. 








BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
Registered and Non-registered 
We have .00 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection 
Or we will fill your order on 





direction from you and de- 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. All animals 
T.B. and Bang’s free, accompanied by 


health certificates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 27F3 








DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOPERATIVE ASSN. 


Offers special sales and fieldman service on grade 
and purebred cattle from one of Wisconsin's largest 
Dairy counties where 15,000 cattle are on D.H.1.A 
test and more than 30,000 are bred artificially 


For information write 
FRANK E. CAIRNS, Fieldman . 
353 W. Johnson St., Madison, Wisconsin 
Office Phone Dial 6-0513 Residence Dial 3-5538 








Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


Em ‘re looking for cows or heifers come 
odge County where good Holsteins are 
rated. Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all times. 
Can furnish transportation for any number 
large or small. 


LOUIS NEHLS 


Phone 4933 Juneau, Wisconsin 


Grade and Purebred Holsteins 


Richland County's best herds. For fieldman serv- 
ice contact —— RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
Ao ge ASSOCIATION. C. VICTOR GOOD- 


RICH, Secretary. 
Phone 2340 LONE ROCK, WIS. 








COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


Carefully selected Holstein 


heifers and young 
cows, grade and registered, bred for type and 
production Also choice serviceable registered 
bulls. Mostly Burke and Carnation breeding 


Free fieldman 
For information write: 

W. K. WRIGHT R. 1, Columbus, Wis. 
Phone Fall River 26F21 


Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 


ome to Barron County 
for good productive, 
healthy, commercial! dairy 
cows and foundation pure 
breds. Our county associ 
ations cooperate to render 
sales service to buyers. 
Write BARRONCO. 
COOP. DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES ASS'N, BAR- 
RON, wis. 


service 








HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


REGISTERED AND GRADES 
A personal service for Holstein buyers. I 
can secure good Holsteins, all ages, regis- 
tered or grades. Over 30 years experience as 
a breeder and buyer. Free Fieldman service, 
Write or wire for complete information. 


HOLSTEIN SALES SERVICE 


Frank Hertel, 619 Robert &t., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Phone: 599 day or night 





Twenty Registered 
HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


home raised Barns overflowing and must sel) 
this fall Ages 3, 2, and 1 years. Granddaughters 
of Pabst Regal, Montvie Rag Apple Sovereign, 
Montvic Lochinvar, Rag Apple Talisman, Hall- 
rose King Hazel and other famous bulls. Dams up 
to 500 Ibs. fat. All old enough bred to Rag Ap 
ple bulls. Calfhood vaccinated or negative. TB 
accredited No females bought for years It sold 
together giv®@ you your choice of a young herd 
bul! out of ten now on hand. 


GEO. H. CRAWFORD, Mar. 
AMERICAN LIBERTY FARMS, Belvidere, ti. 


THE ELDONON HERD 





Our 2 Main Herd Sires ‘Ideal’ & “Climax” are 
being proven-—Plus! Many 2 yr. olds making 70% 
fat per montl \ Breeding Program that 
Blends” the ‘‘Right"’ Holsteins the **Best’’ way. 


DONALD W. JOHNSON Harvard, tH. 




















804 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 








Lee’s Summit, Missouri Sept. 24th; Noon 
ALL SPRINGING 


50 SUPERLATIVE HEAD, ““or icin 


Production Tested, Classified, Many Progressive Breeders 


Hand selected, everyone a top, from: Ashby, Brown, Buckley, Buck- 
mans, Burgeson, Carpenter, Clyde Hill, Farrars, Conception Abbey, 
Dennis, Hartman, Jackson, Kapp, Kerckhoff, Missouri School for 
Deaf, Paganok, St. Mary's, Schonhoff, Schuchart, Selkens, Vander 
Feltz, University of Missouri, Wallace, and Wilson, and oh yes, All- 
Missouri Two Year Old for 1953, Hartman. 


Buy With Confidence a Missouri State Sale 
For CATALOGUES and INFORMATION 
GRANDVIEW, MISSOURI 


T. A. BURGESON 














‘MISSOURI STATE HOLSTEIN SALE | 


Proved Holstein Sire For Sale 
LASHBROOK KING WAYNE SUPREME 


This nine year old sire has the following DHIA proving: 





5 daughters (10 records) 10,733M 454F 4.2% 
5 dams (15 records) 12,600M 444F 3.5% 
Difference — 1,867M + 10F - a 


His sire is Pabst Embel Wayne, from one of Pabst Farms’ highest test- 
ing families. His dam is Lashbrook Supreme Pearl (E), one of Minne- 
sota’s greatest living brood cows with over 4,000 lbs. fat at 10 years. 


She has 3 proven sons and 2 daughters with over 600 Ibs. fat. 
Dam was Best Uddered Cow at the 1950 Minnesota State Fair and 2nd 
in the aged cow class. 
BOESCH—QUINDEL—HECKMAN—HELVIG 
HOLSTEIN BULL RING 
TRUMAN, MINNESOTA 

















CHARLES F. HASNERL DISPERSAL 


At form, loceted 8 miles west of Culver, indiana on State Road 10 or 2 miles 
eost of Bass Lake, indiana on State Rood 10. 


SATURDAY . . . SEPTEMBER 18th .. . 11:00 A. M. (DST) 
84 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


7.8. AND BANG'S TESTED ALL CALFHOOD VACCINATED EXCEPT 3 COWS | 


1953 HERD AVERAGE 513 LBS. FAT 





SELLING—17 S« nsatl ynal Daughters of the famous Maytag Ormsby Fobes ‘‘DICTA- 
\rOR EX". one of the top bulls of the breed. Several of the females are carrying his | | 
calves 2 Cows fro m 500 ibs. to 854 Ibs. fat. 2x Several outstanding Bull and 
Heifer Calves (wonderful 4H calve ‘s) also, bred and open heifers. . . his sale offers 
1 rare opport nity for those who like the best SALE HELO UNDER COVER 

For turther intormation, write LUNCH SERVED | 


LELAND J. OSBORN, Sale Manager, PIERCETON, INDIANA 
CHARLES F. HASNERL, Owner, KNOX, INDIANA 














EUREKA FARMS HOLSTEINS LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 


Our } is sired by Offer a choice selection of bull calves. up to ten 
Carna y and ‘ sughter of months old, sired by our great young sire, I 
. 4 hn gal Pearl a 3 year old son of the o —y - 
Regal, from a 737-Ib. 2x, Excellent co f 
Ormsby breeding Dams are all A.R. cows wit! 
few I ‘ anil you like | 2x records from 400 Ibs. as junior 2 yr. olds k 
be I lames have been in DHIA test for | to 650 Ibs. as mature cows. Several from 4 
{ several Crosses t dams. Send tor pedigrees and descriptions 


A. J. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota | 
(Accredited and Certified Herd) 





Euaned ' 
Cc. &. HURLBERT Stockton, Ill. 











Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad's transmission 
of high production and good type is inherited 
by his sons. On mature 2X-305 day basis, 
Roamer shows an increase on 94 dam-daugh- 
ter pairs of 850 milk, 30 fat. Regal shows an 
increase on 42 pairs of 1170 milk, 48 fat. 


Burke-bred bulls and semen available. 
Write for pedigrees and terms. 


Pabst Roamer ‘'Excelient"’ PABST FARMS, Inc. 


Gold Medal Proven Sire Accredited & Negative Oconomowoc, Wis. 


For PROFITABLE Livestock Sales 


use Action Advertising in 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Over 325,000 Leading Farmers Read and Go by the 
National Dairy Farm Magazine 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
PHONE 41 





Pabst Regal ‘‘Excellent’’ 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 





























In her first milking year Marlu Milady’s Fashion produced 
17,496 Ibs. milk with 829 Ibs. fat — nearly 21 times her 
weight in milk. This Jersey record stands as a challenge 
to all dairy cows. 











Please send me free literature on the Jersey : 
breed. : 
; t Please send me a free copy of the Jersey Journal : 
magazine. | want to know where to buy breed- | 
; ing stock. , 

THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB : 
1521 East Broad Street, Columbus 5, Ohio HD-954 : 
‘+ Name ' 
: Address cauinaiiodaniandion 
' Post Office State 


A LESSON IN COW BUYING 


The $64 question in dairy farming. 


What is a good dairy cow? 


This is a big question and dairy farmers answer 
it in many different ways. But owners of registered 
Jerseys say a good cow is one that produces annual- 
ly ten times her own weight in milk. 


Measuring a cow’s production in terms of her 
body weight is a simple but revealing measure of 
her efficiency as a milk producer. It takes money 
to raise dairy animals, takes money to feed and 
maintain them. Big production does not guarantee 
big profits unless the milk is produced efficiently. 
The dollars and sense efficiency of a dairy cow is 
measured by her milk production per unit of body 
weight. 


Jersey owners are convinced their cows produce 
more milk per unit of body weight than any other 
dairy cow. This production efficiency is why Jer- 
seys make more profit per acre for their owners. 


Talk with your Jersey neighbors about the pro- 
duction efficiency of their cows and write for free 
literature about registered Jerseys. 


ne atin 
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BRIGHAM JERSEYS 


Since Production Pays The Bills, Brigham 
Farm Breeds Pfoduction Jerseys—13 years 
over 500 Ibs. fat on twice daily milking 


prove that 


PRODUCTION BREEDING 1S OUR\ BUSINESS 


Each Fall we offer a group of foundation fe- 
males that 

We have a 
choice. 


our barns cannot accommodate. 
sensational lot awaiting your 


at es Free List. 
, Brigham 


~ harm 
ST. ALBANS wy Oo” 
Established 1803 
ELBERT &. BRIGHAM, Owner 

















BILTMORE JERSEYS 


We Invite You To Inspect Our 

100% Home Bred Show Herd 
At The Following Shows: 

MARYLAND STATE «- TIMONIUM 

JERSEY JUG - DELAWARE, OHIO 
DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS - WATERLOO 
INTERNATIONAL DAIRY SHOW-CHICAGO 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE FAIR 
You Will Enjoy Studying The Character Our 
Herd Sires Are Transmitting . . . Chat With 
Us About A Herd Sire For Your Herd. 


WISCONSIN JERSEY SALE 


BARABOO, WIS. at FAIRGROUNDS 
SATURDAY, SEPT. 18, 1954 


All yurebred, mostly close-up cows and heifers 
and s\me heifer calves. Ii's your chance to get 
outstauding breeding at going pr.ces. 


WISCONSIN JERSEY BREELERS ASS'N 
George Price, Secretary 


BROWN SWISS 


Profit More 


with 














on BROWN SWISS 
Ebb Ls. oe eS 

Brown Swiss calves are large, strong and rugged 
individuals; you will find them easy to raise. At 
birth they will weigh from 90 to 120 pounds— 
They wil] make rapid gains, and have a high 
veal value 

Brown Swiss cows when mature will weigh 1400 


to 1600 pounds, or even more—-You will find they 
have a high market resale value. If Brown Swiss 
cows have to be culled from your milking herd, 
you will not have a big sacrifice when you put 
them on the open market. Now is the time to 
start the foundation for your purebred herd 


For more Information about the breed write: 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 








Biltmore Garma 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 














BRYN MAWR FARM 
is now using Volunteer Rambling Lad, Silver 
Medal, Sueerter Sire. Fourteen tested daughters 
‘ 10.498 Ibs. milk, _ Ibs. fat, 12 Class. 
daughters average 82.1 


FRANK B. ASTROTH, 7a. 1, So. St. Paul, Minn, 





GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS — To 
partnership we have eleven choice young bulls and 
buil calves, registered, that will be sold at greatly 
— ma prices; excellent type; heavy production 
is about 100 miles from St 
Biltmore bree: ling for several generations 
ENNIS JERSEY HERDS. Festus, Mo. 


terminate a 








Choice high grade Jersey and Guernsey bred heift- 
ers Also springers and yearlings, T.B., Bang's 
Tested Also 5-6-7-8 months old heifers calfhood 
vaccinated. Quality production. From the nation’s 
reat dairy area. CLAUDE THORNTON, Piain 
View Stock Farm, R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 








TYPE AND PRODUCTION BULL 
Selid Color Dropped Feb. 6, 1954 


Sire: Worlds Records Lord ( panaee m, 7 Star Bull. 
Dam: Royal Valiant Beauty. Classified ‘Excel. 
lent”. H.ILR Ton of Gold"’ cow. Price and 
pedigree on request Also a few heifers for sale. 
PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Crawfordsville, towa 








GUERNSEYS 
FREE Facts on GUERNSEY Profits 


Send for “how-to” information about 
Guernsey profits — more income over feed costs 
plus the advantages of GOLDEN GUERNSEY, 
the milk that always has a steady, ready market. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUS 
452 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 


FOR SALE - BULL 


BORN JUNE 1953. Dam made 9068 - 
418 Jjr2 305C 2x machine milking. 
Two maternal sisters with high 2x 
records. From on outstanding cow fam- 
ily. Sire is desirably proven and first 
3 daughters in our herd average 40+ 
per day Jr2 2x machine milking. Also 
choice, well bred heifers all ages. 











TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
Smithville Flats New York 














Baraboo, Sept. 18 


Cons signing Pixy's Sybil Xenia, production 
bred. 11 mo. daughter of Pixy’s Lochinvar 
His first four daughters fresh average 11,305 
milk, 624 fat. on a mature basis. Xenia's dam 


and granddam all V.G. Both 
high Ton of Gold records. Also, Pixy’s Sybil 
Afterglow, 2-year-old daughter of a Superior 
sire and bred to Lochinvar. 


granddams have 


PIXY FARM 


DAVID 


WISCONSIN SALE co MINNESOTA SALE 





These consignments represent generations of production records made on 
2x mitking, standard Wisconsin farm care. 


CHAS. S. KELLY 
KELLY 


Owatonna, Sept. 11 


Consigning Pixy Spitfire Sonata, V.G. daugh- 
ter of the high rating Senior Superior Sire, 
Storrs Blonde Spitfire. She is due w Lochin- 
var in mid-October, has 11,071 M., 560 F., 
2x, 305 actual at 3-9. Her dam Ton of Gold, 
Tested Dam, 5 daus. avg. 10,309 M., 531 F. 
Also an open heifer daughter of Pixy's Lochin- 
var, three nearest dams Ton of Gold 


Hudson, Wisconsin 











PHONE 12-F-12 





ZINNIA'S WONDERFUL ADVANCER 


* Highest Excellent Senior 
Superior Sire in the History 
of the Jersey Breed 


® 11 Daughters Av. M. E. 
13,000 Ibs. Milk, 750 Ibs. Fat, 
whose type rating is 87.50% 


We can supply one of his sons whose female ancestors 


have been tested continuousiy for 35 years. 
inquiry for reasonable delivered price is cordially invited. 


SUNNY LEA JERSEY FARM 


Your 


INDEPENDENCE, OREGON 














IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire? We have many out of 
700, or 900 lb. dams. Breeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable. 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 

















VIRGINIA REGISTERED 


GUERNSEYS 


Cows—bred and open heifers. Many vac- 
cinated and dehorned Call or write— 
VIRGINIA GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ 
ASSN., K. M. Mace, Secretary, 901 East 
Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 








A BULL OF YOUR OWN 


FOR UNIFORMITY IN YOUR HERD. 
good typy young bull sired by one of our fine 
quality sires—lLangwater Rocket, Langwater Sir 
Royal or Sanfadair Royal Prince. They will add 


Select a 


quality to your herd and they are priced right 
See them at the farm. Highway 2396—betweer 
Stillwater and White Bear, Minnesota. SANI- 


TARY FARM DAIRIES, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


INC., 415 Grove Street, 








REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS 


Choice registered (uernsey bulls by proven sires, 
such as Horseshoe Conrad Asterbilt and out of at 


least 400 pound dams, for sale. large selection to 
choose from, serviceable age and younger. Calt- 
hood vaccinated. Bang's free, TB accredited herd 


Write or visit us for pedigrees and full particulars 


BRANDTJEN FARMS Farmington, Minn. 











FRANK LUHRS ®Ainy cow marker 


We have a targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 


SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FOR SALE 


Young Guernsey bulls by outstanding herd 
sires and out of high production dams 
from good cow families. Ask for our DE- 
FERRED PAYMENT PLAN. Also out- 
standing Yorkshire hogs from selective 
breeding. 





La Salle 1456 





BURTON LANE FARM 
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WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come to Wiscensin for your purebred Guernseys 
We know most of the breeders ir America 
Dairyland and will give you ! 
guidance in your selections. Good purebreds | 

WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS ASS'N. 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. Charies L. Dalton, Sec 


meat and int 





GUERNSEYS 
Waukesha County can furnish you with most any 
kind of Gueruseys you desire—grade or pure bre 


Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your service. WAU- 
KESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY S8REEDERS' 
ASS'N, Waukesha, Wisconsin. , 





AYRSHIRES 
PNAS SS 


Most ProritasLe Cows a 


Big Milkers - - Hardy Rustlers 
.°] Good Grarers - Perfect Udders 
Write fer Booblers 


Ayrshire Breeders Association 
10 Conte: Si, Brandon, Vi 













IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 
THREE OF OUR REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 
ARE CALVING SOON. TAKE A BULL CALF, 
USE HIM UNTIL 3 YEARS OLD FREE. WRIT! 
CLARENCE L. CORKWELL, Mt. Sterling, Ohio 





OUTSTANDING AYRSHIRE BULLS—Write no 
for pedigrees and prices of Ayrshire bull calves 
from our world famous herd We have beer 
breeding dependable purebred Ayrshires for 45 


years. STRATHGLASS FARM, Box 71, Port 


Chester, N. Y. 












Do You Want 
A 4% Fat Breed? 

Do You Want j 
A Big Cow? | 

Do You Want | 
| 

' 





Strong, Rugged Catile* 
Do You Want 
Preduction Over 5002 PF.’ 


Visit The 
Farm, You'll 
like the way Do You Want 

Perfect Rumps, Udders? 


Cloud” and THEN YOU WANT | 
“Kismet AYRSHIRES FROM 
are breeding. WINDROW 


WINDROW FARMS 


5501 Coolidge Highway 
BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 

















Lake Forest, 








Good GUERNSEYS Always 
Selling or Buying 
My Service Will Help You! 


E. E. (Al) VARY 
STERLING - Phone 1830 - ILL. 

















ESKDALE FARMS GUERNSEYS 


We Have A Potential Herd Sire For You. 


y and Production. Heifers 
Occasionally Available. 
Write or visit either of our herds. 
Neenah, Wis., Box 512 or 
Tryon, N. C., Box 488 








GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 
Offering select Guernsey buil calves up to setvice 
able age. Sired: by McDonald Farms Pre Melvin 
an outstanding type and preduction Sire. Dams: 
are daughters of the great proved high production 
Sire, Flying Horse Masters Royal, large, typy 
good uddered cows with records up to over 10,000 
Ibs. milk, 550 fat as 2-yr.-olds, 305—2x milking 
Heifer calves for club work for Sale, the blue rib- 
bon kind. The Right kind at the Right price. 
Write or come to GRANDVU FARMS, Wrights- 
town, Wisconsin. 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 


Purebred and grades with outstanding production 
and type. Purebred bulls that will increase the 
value of your herds. T.B. and Bang’s tested. Serv- 
ice to buyers is free. JEFFERSON CO. GUERN- 
SEY BREEDERS’ ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


GOOD GUERNSEY 
SIRE PROSPECTS 


We now have a couple of very 
fine bull calves for sale. Proven 
production and type on both sides 
of pedigree. These are sons of 
McDonald Farms High Dairyman 
and Leeside Dairyman. A post 
card will bring you complete in- 
formation and prices. 


Write Today 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 




















«514 Ibs 





AN AYRSHIRE BULL BARGAIN 


Here's a Topper Bred To Improve— Sure To Please 
Born December 15, 1953. A tirandson of the Px 
cellent, 1036 Ibs. fat producer, Neshaminy Miss 
Phett-——50 Ton. His Dam is an 11,768 Ibe. Milk 
Fat daughter of Glen Urquhart Best Im 
perial. He Is Priced To Move. Write Or Wire 
Today. 


LONG LANE FARM Marine City, Michigan 











AYRSHIRE SALE 
FAIR GROUNDS 
ELKHORN, WISCONSIN 
Sept. 25 — 12:30 P. M. 


Included in the 30 heifere and young cows 
will be an outstanding consignment from R 
0. Briggs. Canada A lax cattle from Wis 
consin, Illinois, Minnesota, and ‘lowa All 
good type and backed with 400 Ib. fat records 
For information catalogues, etc write 














RALPH BROOKS, Rural Delivery, Sharon, 
Wisconsin. 
REGISTERED BULL CALF 
born March 28. 1953. Dam's record 12,000 Ibs 
milk, 483 Ibs. butterfat as a 2 yr. old. Also heit 


ers. Write GREENFIELD FARM, 3300 South 
76th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


By Carefree Diamond Jim, Doubk 
proved, 10 daughters avg. 11,532 Ibs nm 
4.32% 499 Ibs. fat. Herd classification 
Calves out of Diamond Jim Daughters 
Sires backed by approved breeding. (a 





nearly any age. Write for pedigrees and 
prices. 
CAREFREE FARMS 


Traditionally The Best 
New Haven 


AYRSHIRE CALVES 


ee 

Hoosierlea Farms, Franklin, Ind. 
and 

Scotch-Shorthorns of Quality and Breeding 

write Randolph M. & William R. Core 

LAKEVIEW RANCH, Jacksen, Miss. 


R. AR. 1 SIWEL RD, 


indiana 














“Winter Sun Warms My Milkhouse — 
Shkermopane Keeps lt Warm” 


—says James Gifford, 


} 
Elgin, Illinois 














“I put four big windows of Thermopane* insulating glass in 


my new milkhouse 


and what a saving and pleasure they’ve 


been. Heat from the winter sun warms the interior on cold 
days, and the Thermopane keeps far more of that heat inside 
than single-pane windows would. The electric heater doesn’t 
run nearly as much as it did in my old, smaller milkhouse. 

“Original plans called for conventional windows. During 
construction, I switched to fixed windows of Thermopane and 
the costs came to only $1.60 per window more than the 


original contract.” 


Dairymen all through the country report to us that they 
have warmer, drier milkhouses with Thermopane insulating 
glass. They use less supplementary heat. Their windows are 
far less likely to steam up. And Thermopane’s insulation 
helps keep milkhouses cooler in summer. 

Thermopane windows pay off in dairy barns, calf barns, 
poultry houses and other farm buildings, too. 

Three basic steps in building a solar farm building are: 

1. Use large windows, facing south to bring in winter sun. 

2. Use a roof overhang or other device to shade the win- 

dows in summer, when the sun is higher. 

3. Use Thermopane insulating glass. 

Booklets are available to help you plan solar farm build- 
ings. Mail the coupon for your copies. Thermopane is sold by 
glass and building supply distributors and Seeprenrs. 








Two Pones of Gloss 





Blonket of dry aw 
wwleter window 





Bondermet< (metro 
to- glass) Sev. * keeps 
av dry ond clean 


SOLAR 
FARM BUILDING PLANS 


The Better Farm Build- 
ings Association has pre- 
pared complete plans for 
a solar milkhouse, a dairy 
barn and a calf barn. 
Working drawings, plus a 
complete list of materials, 
are available from L-O-F 
at $2.00 per plan. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD 





Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Compony 

Dept. 2294, 608 Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Ohio 

Please send me free booklet on Thermopane: ( ) for dairy 
() for poultry () for hogs or sheep. 

Plans for: 

(.) Milkhouse ( ) Dairy Barn ( ) Calf Barn, for which ! 
enclose $2.00 each. 





Name 


Street or R. R. No. 





State 





Town 








HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


How Livestock Are Poisoned 


Usually losses result from carelessness; but ignorance 
of which chemicals are poisonous is a basic cause. 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


HERE are many chemicals 
| that cause illness and death 
of numerous animals each 
The list includes nitrate of 
fertilizer, arsenate of 
destroying plant pests, 
calcium cyanide for poisoning 
woodchucks, cyanide preparations 
for insecticides, creosol, and other 
poisonous substances. 
In addition, there are a number 
of dangerous therapeutic agents 
that contain such poisons as car- 


year. 
soda for 
lead for 


bon tetrachloride, tetrachloroethy- 
lene, copper sulfate, strychnine, 
etc. 


Still other poisonous substances 
are caustic alkalis, such as sodi- 
um hydroxide (lye), caustic pot- 
ash, quicklime, and ammonia. 
Caustic potash is often used for 
the destruction of horn growth in 
calves. Fluorine, salt, food, and 
plants are also sources of poison- 
ing. « 

Feeding experiments with rock 
phosphate, to determine its value 
as a mineral, revealed that it is 
toxic when it contains 3 to 4 per 
cent, or more, of fluorine. A case 
of fluorine poisoning has been de- 
scribed where cows ate plants that 
contained deposits from smoke- 
stacks of an aluminum factory. 

Salt is a food, not a poison, but 
when it is consumed in excessive 
amounts sickness may result. 
Swine have been known to be 
poisoned from drinking brine, and 
from eating garbage that had 
been pickled in brine. 

Sheep are sometimes poisoned 
from eating plants and grain that 
had been sprayed with copper sul- 
fate. 

Poisoning has also occurred 
from using a “too-strong” solution 
of copper sulfate when drenching 
for stomach worm disease. This 
is usually given in a 1 per cent 
solution. Its use in a much great- 
er strength may be _ disastrous. 
Copper sulfate acts as a corrosive 
to the mucus membranes, causing 
severe and rapidly fatal inflamma- 
tion of the bowels (gastroenteri- 
tis). 


Failure to label... 


Intentional or criminal poison- 
ing occasionally occurs (perhaps 
it takes place more often than we 
realize). However, most poisoning 
occurs as a result of carelessness. 

A common mistake is failure to 
provide proper labeling on pack- 
ages that contain poisonous ma- 
terial, particularly on containers 
in which the unused portions are 
stored. Labels have a habit of 
getting lost or becoming blotted. 
Then we guess at what the con- 
tents might be, only to find out 
too late that we made a mistake. 

Cattle or other animals may gain 
access to boxes of Paris green 
carelessly left in the field, or to 
buckets or barrels in which it has 
been mixed, or to a dump in the 
pasture where rubbish has been 
thrown. 

We know of a farmer who 
bought a few bags of salt at an 
auction and unknowingly brought 
heme a bag of nitrate of soda. 
When the cattle were “salted” 
from this sack, they began to die 
rapidly. 

Deaths have also been reported 


as the result of washing empty 
fertilizer bags in a watering 


trough. 
Lead poisoning common .. . 


Lead poisoning is the most com- 
mon form of metallic poisoning in 
animals. This is due to the wide 
distribution of lead in preparations 
used on the farm, to the extreme 
susceptibility of animals to its ac- 
tion, and its availability to form 
organic compounds with plants. 

The lead compounds of impor- 
tance are lead oxide, red oxide of 
lead, white lead, lead acetate (sug- 
ar of lead), and arsenate of lead. 
Since the action of lead is cumu- 
lative, toxic action results when 
the total amount of small daily 
doses approximates that of a sin- 
gle toxic dose. 


Because of the general use of 
arsenate of lead sprays on vege- 
tables such as cauliflower, celery, 
and so forth, the feeding of refuse 
from gardens is a possible source 
of lead poisoning. When spraying 
orchards with lead arsenate, the 
wind may carry enough lead onto 
the grass in an adjoining field to 
cause poisoning when the grass is 
eaten by livestock. 

In spite of the fact that many 
of the paints now used for painting 
pens and walls do not contain lead, 
paint is still a frequent cause of 
lead poisoning. 

Careless disposal of paint buck- 
ets on rubbish dumps or along 
fences, where cattle can lick or 
gnaw off flakes of paint, is respon- 
sible for many deaths. 

Don’t replace broken boards or 
repair calf pens with painted 
wainscoting or boards. Cattle 
will chew the paint off and be- 
come poisoned more quickly than 
ene realizes. One dairyman used 
an old house door as a partition 
between the calf pens. Little time 
passed before hiS calves died from 
lead poisoning. 

Think twice before you throw 
away that empty paint bucket if 
it contains lead; or where you 
place old painted boards; or how 
you use poisonous sprays. 





In milk fever there is usually an 
acute blood calcium deficiency pos- 
sibility resulting from the sapping 
of calcium from the cow’s blood 
stream at the onset of lactation. 














“Would you please stop following 
me wherever I go?” 
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VETERINARY: COLUMN ~e 


E. A.\WOELPFER, D.V.M. 


Eye Troubles 


Sore eyes are most common in 
pastured cattle, particularly dur- 
ing hot dry seasons when flies are 
plentiful. However, eye inflamma- 
tions and infections can occur at 
any time of the year, even in sta- 
bled cattle. What are the princi- 
pal causes of eye troubles? What 
can be done to prevent and treat 
them? Here are some _ typical 
questions. 


What is pink eye? 

It is an inflammation of the eye, 
the exact cause of which is not 
known. A variety of bacteria have 
been isolated from typical cases of 
inflamed eyes. The disease is also 
termed infectious keratitis, infec- 
tious conjunctivitis, and specific 
opthalmia. One type of pink eye 
often referred to as “winter pink 
eye” is associated with a vitamin 
A deficiency. It is found mostly 
in feedlot cattle or herds which 
have not had access to pasture or 
legumes for a period of months. 


Is pink eye easily spread? 

Yes, pink eye is very infectious 
among cattle and sheep. An infect- 
ed animal brought into a herd may 
distribute the disease to 50 per 
cent or more of the animals in a 
short period of time. In fact, the 
infections can be spread to neigh- 
boring farms without much diffi- 
culty. 


Are there other causes of sore 
eye? 

Foreign bodies such as chaff, 
short cut stems or leaves from 
corn or grass silage, particles of 
dust and sand, etc. often cause 
severe inflammations that may be 
mistaken for eye infections. Ma- 
lignant tumors or cancerous 
growths in their beginning stages 
may resemble a simple inflamma- 
tion or pink eye. These tumors 
may involve the eyeball or the 
membrane nicititans, the so-called 
third eyelid, but usually they are 
confined to the eyelids. Carcinomas 
occur mostly in Herefords and 
Holsteins. 


Can eye troubles be prevented 
or successfully treated? 

Some measures for preventing 
eye inflammations include _isola- 
tion of affected animals in dark, 
screened stalls to reduce possible 
spread of infection by flies; avoid 
driving cattle on dusty roads or 
fields particularly on windy days, 
and supply a generous amount of 
green roughages to provide ample 
vitamin A. 

Successful treatment of an af- 
fected eye must be preceded by 
proper diagnosis. A piece of chaff, 
or a barley or wheat awn trapped 
beneath an eyelid or a carcinoma 
in its beginning stage can be mis- 
taken for pink eye. In either case, 
the eye is usually inflamed, swoll- 
en and pus may be present. It is 
always very painful. 

Your veterinarian is best quali- 
fied to properly diagnose the con- 
dition, relieve the pain, and treat 
the eye. If a veterinarian is not 
available, try to determine the 
cause. If a foreign object is pres- 
ent, try to remove it as carefully 





as possible. Then irrigate the eye 
with a mild solution of boric acid. 

The application of a little min- 
eral or castor oil tends to be 
soothing and is sometimes helpful 
in removing small particles of dust 
or chaff. The cause must first be 
removed before healing can begin. 
Powders, emulsions, ointment, so- 
lutions, and compressed pills made 
up of sulfa drugs and/or antibi- 
otics are usually effective. 

Usually an anaesthetic for the 
relief of pain is incorporated with 
the treatment. This relaxes the 
tissues and induces more rapid re- 
covery. 


SCAR ON HIPS 


I have a cow that has had a 
scar on her hips since she was a 
week old. Maggots or worms 
somehow got on her back and re- 
moved the hair on her hips. To- 
day at 5 years of age, she still has 
the scar. Have you any idea how 
to restore hair on this spot? 

Cape Girardeau, Mo. A. 8. 


Apparently the skin over the 
hips of your cow was injured as a 
calf. The scar tissue that replaced 
the normal skin does not contain 
glands and hair follicles. With- 
out such hair follicles, hair can- 
not grow. There is nothing which 
can be done to grow hair on such 
areas. 





BREEDING FREEMARTIN HEIFER 


We have a freemartin heifer 
born twin to a bull on March 15, 
1954. 

Upon the advice of a friend, I 
inserted a test tube into the va- 
gina and it went in full length. 

What are the chances of this 
heifer breeding? At what age can 
it be definitely determined? 

Hudson, Ohio D.C. B. 


If you are able to insert the 
test tube for a distance of approx- 
imately six inches, chances are 
good the female that is twin with 
the bull will be a breeder. The 
condition can be definitely de- 
termined as soon as your veteri- 
narian can make a rectal exami- 
nation to establish the presence 
or absence of normal organs. 





FORMULA FOR WHITE LINIMENT 


During the spring tornad2, we 
lost the formula for our old stand- 
by, white liniment, which we used 
for minor inflamed udders. The 
supply I had made up is getting 
low. 

I'd appreciate the formula and 
instructions of assembly, unless 
you can give me a formula supe- 
rior to the white liniment formula. 

Clarksville Ark. Mrs. E. W. H. 


Following is a formula for mak- 
ing white liniment: 
40 grams of castile soap pow- 
der 
240 cubic centimeters of cot- 
tonseed oil 
240 cubic centimeters of am- 
monia water 
80 cubic centimeters of oil of 
turpentine 
20 grams of camphor gum 
Mix together and shake well 
until a smooth, creamy mixture 
results. 
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Improve your feeding results... 


Start them 
on LIovi 


FORTIFIED RATIONS 
—for faster growth, 
better condition 




















































What cod liver oil does for 
children, Clovite does—and 
more—for young livestock. 
Calves get the vitamins and 
nutritional factors they’ve 
got to have for good health 
and profitable growth when 
Clovite is added to theirfeec. 
This rich, long-established product 

supplies therapeutic levels of vita- 
min A (the health vitamin), vita- 
min D (the sunshine vitamin) and 
Bis plus thiamine, riboflavin, pan- 
tothenic acid, niacin and choline 
to balance the usual ration. Just 
add 1 to 3 Ib. Clovite to the feed you 
are now using—and watch results. 





You can see a definite improvement 


Symptoms of vitamin deficiency are not always apparent; deficiencies 

be present in animals believed to be receiving & Properly formulated 
andl behead feeds. But, whether, the symptoms are ble or hidden, 
you will quickly see de my = yy eS alma general condi- 
tion and growth rate when 


Sees, panntenne Serene See a eee 


in powder form, Clovite mixes readily with dry or wet feed. Animals 

are found of its taste and it increases the palatability and consum of 
ail feeds with which it is mixed. The amount of C vite to use depends 
on the vitamin needs of the individual animals, and your ve is 
qualified to give specific feeding advice. 


Consult your Veterinarian 


Cote, ete 9. steeee Saas, So ees product, dis- 
tributed exclusively through the veterinary profession. In 100 lb. drums 
and 26 Ib. pails. Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
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This is the antibiotic 
preferred by leading dairymen for 


MASTITIS 
UREOMYCIN 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE OINTMENT Lederle 








Every time mastitis strikes your herd, your unit cost of organisms that commonly cause mastitis. Keep a supply 


producing milk goes up. Let this “wide-range” antibiotic, on hand. 
AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline, help you cut mastitis Cases of acute septic mastitis and persistent chronic 
losses. AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT for Udder Infusion mastitis are always best treated by your veterinarian. 


Consult him regularly. Write for free folder on mastitis. 


is fast-acting, long-acting, highly effective against all the 
*Trade-Mark 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
AMERICA v Ganamid COMPANY New York 


Pearl River 





